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THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF SINO- 
AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL FRIENDSHIP* 


CuHANG CHI-yuN 
National University of Chekiang, China 





UST A century ago, in 1843, Ralph Waldo Emerson read for the first 

time a complete translation of ““The Four Books’’ of the Chinese classics, 
copying many sentences from them in his “Journals.” Many of these quota- 
tions reappear in his later ““Works’’—and almost every volume contained 
one or two illustrative sayings taken from the Chinese classics. The greater 
part of these entries in his journals are in an appreciative tone, and his quota- 
tions from them in the “Essays” are mostly used to confirm his own be- 
liefs. 

For Emerson, Confucius was central in Chinese history. With great 
admiration for this sage of the East, he spoke of him as “Confucius, glory 
of the nations,” and as “the Washington of philosophy.” One quotation 
from Confucius he used twice: “I will say with Confucius, ‘If in the morning 
I hear the right way, and in the evening die, I can be happy.” Emerson felt 
what Confucius loved was the world of practical ethics and social morality, 
and was conscious of the greatness of his search for the high ideal. The 
gentleman-scholar that Confucius had in mind was a man of the world with- 
out being a worldly man. 

As the great sages in history represent and purify the national character 
of peoples, so the Chinese national spirit has been illuminated by the teach- 
ings of Confucius. What does it mean to say that Confucius is the ‘““Wash- 
ington of philosophy”? What have Americans and Chinese so much in 
common as to make the metaphor so natural? Hear what President Theodore 
Roosevelt has to say. He says: “From the very beginning our people have 
markedly combined practical capacity for affairs with power of devotion to 
an ideal. The lack of either quality would have rendered the possession of 
the other of small value.’’? This correctly describes both peoples. Like the 
Americans, the Chinese are also a very practical people, with vision high 
but with their feet on the ground. 

* An address delivered before the Oriental Society of Harvard University on September 20, 1943. 

1 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1820-1872, 10 vols.) include his reading list at the end of the 
text for each year. See The complete works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1903; Centenary Edi- 


tion), 12 vols. 
? Speech in Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1902. 
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Emerson listed what he considered the five chief contributions of Con- 
fucius to the history of human thought. First he compared the modesty of 
Socrates with that of Confucius—each of whom “supposed that he knew 
nothing.”’ Second, he wrote: ‘“What we call the Golden Rule of Jesus, Con- 
fucius had uttered in the same terms five hundred years before.’”” Emerson 
referred to this as “the doctrine of Reciprocity.” Third, ‘Confucius’ rare 
perception appears in his Golden Mean.” In this connection we remember 
Emerson described Confucius as ‘“‘the Moderator of Modern History.” 
Fourth, Emerson mentioned “his unerring insight—putting always the 
blame for our misfortunes on ourselves. For example, to the governor who 
complained of thieves, he said, “If you, sir, were not covetous, though you 
should reward them for it, they would not steal.” Fifth and last, Emerson 
wrote, “His ideal of greatness predicts Marcus Antoninus,” and this 
sentence he expanded in a further enumeration of Chinese virtue: “‘the 
power of continuous labor”’ and “‘their stoical economy.”’ 

To know the mind of China is to know its essence. About ten years ago, 
the late Dr. Berthold Laufer, one of the foremost sinologists in America, 
listed a number of traits which Americans and Chinese had in common. 
First the spirit of democracy, which has pervaded China for more than two 
thousand years, ever since the First Emperor of the Ch‘in dynasty abolished 
the old feudal system. The principle of government for people certainly is 
American, but it is equally Chinese and goes back to the fourth century 
B.C., when Meng-tzu (Mencius), the most gifted of Confucius’ disciples 
proclaimed the doctrine, ““The people are the most important in a nation, 
and the sovereign is the least important of all.” Second, the spirit of religious 
tolerance. Laufer stated that he knew no more tolerant nation than the 
Chinese. Third, the lack of a caste system and lack of a hereditary nobility. 
China was always guided and governed by an aristocracy of intellect, not by 
birth; the old system of free competition by civil service examinations re- 
cruited the best talent from all ranks of society. Fourth, American and 
Chinese do not suffer from the obsession of that great evil, the race superior- 
ity complex; they are averse to the use of armed forces; they are devotees 
of peace, and are animated by a deep sense of justice and fair play towards 
all, regardless of race, color, or creed. Fifth, and this is the greatest asset 
that the two nations have in common, they have an unbounded, almost 
religious faith in the power of education and knowledge as the best guarantees 
of progress, as the best possible safeguards for the stability of society and 


* Frederic Ives Carpenter, Emerson and Asia (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1930), pp. 
240-41. 
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its institutions. With this capital fund of a common historical tradition and 
mentality—democracy, tolerance, equality, justice, and education—we are 
therefore well prepared to stand the test and storm of time.‘ It is interesting 
to correlate the points of Sino-American contact as described by Laufer 
with those chief contributions of Confucius as explained by Emerson. 

Now, between Europe and China, there is a great difference. The area of 
China is a little larger than that of Europe, yet the average European seldom 
appreciates the continental proportions of China. Europe has been divided 
into so many sovereign states that every mile of boundary has become for a 
time the source of trouble between the unlike and, in the main, mutually 
unfriendly peoples. Hatreds have been intensified by the cruelties of war. 
Why has Europe never been united except when once held loosely under the 
Roman Empire? Because the continent of Europe is merely a geographic 
expression. In China, on the other hand, there is one language, one culture, 
one nation. Through most of the centuries, China has also been an organized 
nation-state carrying her continuous tradition of indigenous civilization. 
Professor R. H. Tawney of London University, has recorded “‘the impression 
of the nation not merely as a territorial unit . . . but as a living personality.”’® 
The unity of China is simply the natural outcome of its historical develop- 
ment based upon distinctiveness of cultural traditions. 

Lord Northcliff of the London Times, from whose penetrating eyes noth- 
ing escaped, described the American as follows: “It is impossible for a 
stranger traveling through the United States to tell from the appearance of 
the people or the country whether he is in Toledo, O., or Portland, Ore. 
Ninety million Americans cut their hair in the same way, eat each morning 
exactly the same breakfast, tie up the small girls’ curls with precisely the 
same kind of ribbon fashioned into bows exactly alike; and in every way 
all try to look and act as much like all the others as they can—just as the 
Chinese do.’’s In one of his letters from Peiping, which he visited in 1921, he 
wrote: “Every one says, and I agree, that you don’t feel comfortable with 
Japanese, but you feel very much at home with educated Chinese, who are 
not at all unlike us.’’’ I think his words are very significant in spite of their 
familiar sound, or, shall I say, it sounds familiar because so many people 
have been struck by this truth. 

During Lincoln’s administration, Anson Burlingame was appointed 
United States Minister to China. After spending six years in Peking he was, 


‘ Berthold Laufer, “Sino-American Points of Contact,” The scientific monthly, March, 1932. 
*R.H. Tawney, Land and labor in China (London, 1932.) 

* W. E. Carson, Northcliffe (1918). 

" Lord Northcliffe, My journey round the world, 1921-1922 (Philadelphia, 1923), p. 137. 
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at the suggestion of a Chinese statesman, appointed the representative of the 
Chinese government to Western nations. Burlingame arrived in the United 
States in 1868. In this year Emerson was asked to give a speech at a banquet 
in honor of the Chinese Embassy then visiting Boston, and in this short dis- 
course he brought forward his most favorable opinions of China. One of these 
is especially interesting,—namely, the importance attached to education 
in the Chinese system. Emerson took the personality of Confucius as an 
example of human greatness. The great man was he who embodied in him- 
self to the highest degree the virtue, the vital force of the universe. 

The true Confucianists regard as supremely important those individuals 
who would, through personal initiative and energy, proclaim a sovereign 
empire of the spirit on the earth. President Butler of Columbia University 
has declared that “‘the individual human body, the individual human intellect, 
and the individual human soul are fundamental and form the moving and 
guiding forces in any form of true civilization.”* The perfection of per- 
sonality was the central idea of the Chinese philosophy of education. The 
virtue of a Confucian gentleman-scholar—wise, gentle, and firm—are 
regarded as qualifications for a statesman and good world-citizen. 

Confucius said: ‘Politics is justice.” Justice should be extended from 
the state to the world and should be the key to the solution of internal prob- 
lems as well as international relations. In his speech praising the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, Emerson illustrated the greatness of Lincoln with the 
sayings of Confucius. He looks on Confucius as the ‘“‘Moderator of Modern 
History.”” The Three Peoples’ Principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, namely, 
nationalism, political democracy and economic democracy, paralleling the 
principles of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, are deeply rooted in our national 
philosophy. The great war was the forseeable result of certain unsound 
ideas that could be traced back to the nineteenth century and the development 
of those ideas should interest us as much as, if not more than, the course of 
war itself. Some ideas, as we see before our eyes today, are among the most 
powerful kinds of weapons. President Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins 
University, writes: ‘“There are only two laws that will guarantee permanent 
peace in the world in which the choice lies between freedom and slavery: 
justice based on the doctrine of human rights, and the cooperative exercise 
of power to enforce justice.’’® Throughout Chinese history, the good neigh- 
bor policy, esteemed as “‘the treasure of state’ has been shown by deeds 
more than by words. 


8 New York Times, September 5, 1943. 
® Isaiah Bowman, ‘“‘Geography vs. geopolitics,” The geographical review, October, 1942. 
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Besides the respect for education, Emerson attributed to China many 
inventions, contributions to the astronomic science, and the historic records 
of high antiquity. It is true that in the past, China stressed too little the 
investigation of natural phenomena, but . . . for thousands of years, there 
have been in China deep penetrating and broad thinking men patiently de- 
voting their lives to study. Once the searchlight of the Chinese mind is 
turned on the natural aspects of the universe, the development of scientific 
inquiry in China proceeds at an ever accelerating pace, as can be witnessed 
in the last thirty years of science in China. In 1935, the late Dr. V. K. Ting, 
former director-general of Academia Sinica, wrote a brief account of 
“Scientific research in China” which appeared in the English weekly Nature 
of that year.!° More recently, Professor J. B. Bernal of London University 
wrote, “‘. . . from what has been [accomplished in the past] it is possible to 
see that Chinese cultural traditions, suitably modified, give an extraordinarily 
good basis for scientific work. Indeed with the care, steadiness, and sense of 
balance shown in all other forms of Chinese culture, there is reason to believe 
that China may have at least as great a contribution to make to the develop- 
ment of science as the West, if not a greater.’’™ It is noticeable that in 
many ways the new Chinese science is an offshoot of American science. 
From this country a number of the most distinguished members of the teach- 
ing staffs of our leading universities have come and they have made dis- 
tinctive contributions to our academic life. 

Immediately after World War I, John Dewey and Bertrand Russell were 
invited by China to lecture and hold discussion meetings in the leading 
universities. After close observation of Chinese culture, Professor Russell 
said, “the distinctive merit of our civilization is scientific method; the dis- 
tinctive merit of the Chinese is a just conception of the end of life. It is 
those two that one must hope to see gradually uniting.”’!* Keeping abreast 
with the recent development of science in China, there has emerged now a 
movement of new Confucianism, a positive and critical humanism. . . . The 
confluence of the two streams will bring about the revival of Chinese culture 
and may be an adequate answer, or at least a substantial contribution to an 
adequate answer, to the difficulties of the modern world. 

Another great philosopher of modern times has said: ““The more we know 
of Chinese art, of Chinese literature, and of the Chinese philosophy of life, 
the more we admire the heights to which that civilization attained. Having 

10 Nature, August 10, 1935. 


1 J. D. Bernal, The social function of science (London, 1938), pp. 209-10. 
2 B. Russell, The problem of China (London, 1922), p. 194. 
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regard to the span of time, and to the population concerned, China forms the 
largest volume of civilization which the world has seen.”!* These are the 
words of Alfred North Whitehead, professor emeritus of philosophy in 
Harvard University. However, -we are not unmindful of the many weak- 
nesses in the Chinese traditional culture, but Chinese scholars are apt to be 
open-minded and receptive to new ideas. We shall feel more and more the 
sense of academic unity in the world, as a result of the contacts we have 
made. 

If you want a good example of understatement, I would say that in general 
the relations between China and the United States have been most friendly. 
The position taken by the United States was defined in 1843 as one of com- 
plete friendship, with a distinct purpose in the minds of generations of politi- 
cal leaders of the United States to preserve China’s sovereign rights and her 
territorial integrity. The friendliness on the part of China toward America 
was also due in no small degree to the decision taken by the United States 
not to allow her citizens to have anything to do with the opium trade. In 
that memorable year Emerson read for the first time a complete translation 
of “The Four Books” of the Chinese classics. It may be regarded as the 
starting point of strong ties of intellectual kinship and affection between our 
two nations. Exactly one hundred years have elapsed since then. 

Later in his life Emerson announced the beginning of a “New Era,”’ when 
the East and West were meeting. Emerson was one of the first Americans to 
take the trouble to acquaint himself with the thought and civilization of the 
East. His interest in Chinese literature remained constant; and so, to a high 
degree, he qualified himself to be the announcer and the interpreter of this 
“new era.” We feel that the great writers of whatever age and realm, are 
timeless, and that their insight and wisdom have made them eternally modern. 

Today, when China is playing an important part in the United Nations’ 
program for the winning of the war and achievement of a stable peace, 
Americans have learned that the Chinese are an heroic people, faithful to 
great political and social ideals. They have also come to understand that 
the peculiar national spirit of China is one of the great bulwarks and re- 
sources of civilization. As representative of a Chinese national university, 
invited by the State Department of the United States to come to visit this 
country and staying now at Harvard University, the Alma Mater of Emer- 
son, may I take this opportunity to bring a message of goodwill in celebrating 
this centenary anniversary of the intellectual friendship between America 
and China. 

18 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the modern world (New York, 1941), p. 8. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF CHINESE LAW IN 
OPERATION TODAY 


Francis L. K. Hsu 
National Yunnan University, China 





I 


T IS easy to follow some of the popular misconceptions current in certain 
quarters of the western public and say or write something in the nature 


of the following: 


In practice . . . the law is never invoked, and not being called upon to act, the 
officials take no steps, even when the facts are well known, the subject of gossip 
on all sides, and the offender and his would-be bride living at hand within easy reach. 
No one wants the law and its officers poking their noses into private business. . . . 
If manslaughter was done, a reluctant government would be forced to take action, 
but it is fairly plain that no one expects this to happen. Thus in civil disputes, and 
even in criminal cases where the motive is not robbery or banditry, the government 
remains passive and the law is allowed to slumber. The Chinese government, what- 
ever the theory of the reformers, is in practice still actuated by the Taoist principle 
of “non-action,” preferring to leave the people to govern themselves which they do 
very well, and which is all they ask. 

Even in cases where the crime is in no sense a family matter the action of the law 
is reluctant and the possibilities of compromise infinite.* 


The author of these passages appears as though speaking from plenty of 
data either available to him in statistics or obtained through long years of 
residence. But what are the facts cited in support of such assertions? 


1. A youth who is engaged to a girl eloped with arfother girl who is also engaged 
to someone else. The girl’s family starts a chase. But they never intend to find the 
couple; all parties concerned will finally be pacified through negotiation. The law is 
indifferent to all of these happenings. 

2. A young man of good family and education impelled by some impulse com- 
mitted a series of burglaries, not because he was poor and needed money, for the 
objects he stole were of little worth. On one occasion in a struggle to escape he 
stabbed the householder in the leg with a small penknife. He was arrested and put 
in gaol. Negotiations went on between his family and the victim’s family. Finally the 
matter was settled in the following manner: The victim gave up prosecution; six 
men of substance were found to guarantee the young criminal’s behaviour; the same 
guarantors would also undertake to provide the youth with some means of liveli- 
hood.? 


1C, P. Fitzgerald, The tower of Five Glories, 1941, pp. 77-8. 
2 [bid., pp. 76-80. 
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Any one who has glanced over present-day Chinese law will realize 
that neither fact proves the author’s point. Present-day Chinese law would 
not of course interfere in this case. In fact under Chinese law adultery by 
mutual consent is not criminal behaviour, and will only be a legal offence 
when the injured party (the woman herself, her husband or his wife or her 
parents) takes action, or if the woman is under 14 years of age. The treat- 
ment of the first case is, therefore, in perfect accordance with modern 
Chinese law. 

The second fact cited is equally irrelevant to the point in question. The 
author has not indicated the age of the young offender but even if he is not 
a minor, the result of the case is again in harmony with the provisions in 
modern Chinese law, for it is stated in the legal code: 

For injury to other person’s body or health, imprisonment or hard labour for 
three years or less, or a fine of one thousand dollars or less will be imposed. 


But this crime is only prosecuted when the victim takes legal action against the 
offender (Vol. II, chap. 23).° 


II 


During the years 1942 and 1943 the present writer undertook a period 
of research in the Tali area, where Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald, the author of the 
afore-quoted work, previously made his studies, and has been able to observe 


certain features of Chinese law in action, which is, in the main, governed 
neither by the principle of ‘“‘non-action” nor by the principle of “‘face’’ as 
Fitzgerald would insist,‘ but primarily characterized by the fact that much 
of the law is at variance with the customary rules of conduct of the people. 
The spirit of modern law demands uniformity; the customs of a land so vast 
and so poorly equipped with means of communication as China are bound 
to be highly diversified. The law has abolished concubinage; the people 
regard concubinage as a matter of course. The law prescribes that no private 
individual has the right to commit violence against any other individual; 
the people regard beating of slave-girls and apprentices as something in- 
herent in the order of nature. The law says that social or sexual intercourse 
between unmarried adults is entirely their own concern; the people look 
upon any unrelated two persons of different sex having close contact with 

3 In contrast to this article the spirit of the law towards crimes involving “serious injury”’ is 
totally different. “Serious injuries’’ are: “Disability of one or both eyes; of one or both ears; of the 
faculties of speech or smell; of the functions of one or more limbs; of the function of reproduction; 
and other injuries which are incurable or difficult to cure, and have severe effects on health’’-(Legal 
Code, Vol. 1, Chapter One, Article 10). Crimes involving one of these injuries will be prosecuted 


without action on the part of the victim. 
* See Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 77 and p. 80. 
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each other as having committed adultery and are to be treated as such, with 
violence sometimes endangering the lives of both parties. 

The following is one of many cases in the writer’s possession illustrating 
the distance between the spirit of law and ideas entertained by the people: 


Case in Tali District Court, 1941 

Plaintiff: Mrs. Yang, J. T., 27 years of age. 
Defendant: Mr. Yang, J. T., farmer. 
Plaintiff’s Statement of Her Case: 


This is an appeal for divorce. In the time of the Republic one husband can only 
have one wife, but Mr. Yang has five wives. The plaintiff is but the fourth wife. 
When Yang got his fifth wife from Hsiakuan he had apprehensions that the plaintiff 
would stop him, so he acted in advance by hiring men and women to lock up the 
plaintiff’s bedroom and then pulled and pushed her back to her mother’s home. Before 
the plaintiff married Yang, Yang told her that he had no wife. That was why the 
plaintiff married him. The plaintiff only found out too late, after having entered his 
house, that he had three other wives, and that she was merely the fourth concubine. 
The plaintiff then only blamed herself for her own fault and hoped that the pre- 
ordained ill-fate would thus be worn off. But Yang’s licentious desires were never 
satisfied and he went to Hsiakuan on the 17th of the seventh month (Lunar Calen- 
dar) to take a fifth concubine. Since the arrival of this licentious woman, Yang has 
completely ignored his wife and the other concubines and regards them as cattle and 
slaves. The wife, seeing the circumstances, divorced him at once. Even the third 
concubine also decided to divorce him because of the obvious inequality. . . . When 
ke and his hired hands chased the plaintiff out of his house they did not allow her to 
take any of her belongings, like gold rings and luggage. The plaintiff is not “‘fer- 
mented fish or rotten meat” [meaning that she is still good for remarriage], there 
is no reason why she should stay with such a house. The plaintiff knows Your 
Honour’s high sense of justice and hopes that you will have pity on her, will punish 
that Yang, J. T. and grant her a divorce, etc. 


Defendant's Statement of His Case: 


The defendant is now 30 years of age.... He appeals to Your Honour to 
punish a cunning woman who left her husband and forced him to be descendant-less, 
in order that the good customs of the country will be preserved. At thirty the de- 
fendant is still without a son. Under this pressure he married the niece of Mr. Li 
(i.e. the plaintiff) of the same village as theconcubine in the year 1937. The defendant 
thought then that the good union would last forever. But her mother, who is cunning 
in nature and bloodthirsty at heart, had other plans. Her mother has four daughters 
one of whom was married to a Mr. Wang (C.T.) of T‘ao Yuan village. Her mother 
then instigated her daughter to divorce that husband. Mr. Wang could not do any- 
thing but allow her to divorce him. Her mother was very pleased [implying that the 
mother could get more money by remarrying her divorced daughter] and then ar- 
ranged to marry that daughter again to someone else. She has won once and she is 
now hoping for another victory. That was exactly why she had since sometime ago 
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started quarrels with the defendant. She first sued the defendant at the village head- 
man’s office for a divorce. Her request was refused. It could not be otherwise. The 
headman realized that the defendant being heir-less, was perfectly right in taking a 
concubine in the hope of getting a son. But the defendant was powerless against 
this concubine’s cunning and tricky mother who in the second month of this year 
took her daughter home and refused to let her come back to the defendant’s house, 
in spite of his repeated requests for her return. Moreover, the same old woman in- 
duced the mother of another woman, H.H., whom the defendant married, to take 
H.H. away from the defendant too. Thus the defendant, from the position of being 
the husband of a wife and a concubine dropped to that of a bachelor. His feelings 
are hurt beyond measure and his pains are great. What is worse, the defendant has 
an old mother of sixty years of age who day in and day out hopes that the defendant 
will have a son. Her anxiety was so acute that she could not sit down or sleep well. 
Under such circumstances the defendant married a girl Y.P. from Sheng Chi village 
outside the east gate of Tali, as a concubine. This marriage was arranged under the 
auspices of the defendant’s father and certified by middlemen and gifts of good faith. 
Such a marriage is perfectly natural. The ancients said: ““When one is thirty and is 
still son-less, one ought to marry a concubine.” They also said: “One man married 
nine wives.” The plaintiff not only left the defendant in the second month of the 
year but also accused him of having locked up her bedroom and chased her out in the 
sixth month of the year. What an absurdity. The defendant has the courage and 
purity of heart to face the heaven or gods and ghosts. Everybody in Yun Ch‘ang 
village knows the reputation of the plaintiff’s mother. Her by-name is “Secretly 
Retain Half Inch” (this by-name is not comprehensible to the present writer). She is 
connected with any evil or mischief in the village and is an unspeakable woman. 
The defendant married her daughter but unfortunately did not know soon enough 
about this old woman’s character. This is his own fault which has caused him great 
suffering. Fortunately Your Honour has come to this area. Your Honour loves the 
people and always insists on straightening out wrongs amongst the people, however 
remote they are situated from the central seat of your court. That is why the de- 
fendant has decided to appeal, in tears, to Your Heavenly Honour to pass the judge- 
ment of returning the plaintiff to her lawful husband, so that the defendant will again 
enjoy a harmonious union and a permanent peaceful family life. The cunning old 
woman will then fully realize that to create more trouble will be useless. . . . If this 
end is attained, not only the defendant will feel extremely grateful to Your Honour 
but his descendants in the generations to come as well . . . etc. 


Three weeks after presenting the above statement the defendant, after 
having been admonished by the judges in court for his ignorance and illegal 
practice of taking concubines, became apprehensive and presented the follow- 
ing second statement: 

The defendant k‘out‘ous three times before Your Honour, and kneels before Your 


Honour to wait for your honourable and quick judgment so that he will not be en- 
tangled. . . . In the last trial Your Honour asked for the presence in court of the 
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defendant’s concubine Y.P. (the fifth one, the author) for information. But my con- 
cubine Y.P. wrote back to say that the case did not concern her and she therefore 
could not come to court. The defendant begs Your Honour not to take offence at 
this refusal. The defendant has lately conferred with his own parents, and after 
careful thinking over has come to the conclusion that it will probably be useless to 
force the plaintiff’s return to him. The defendant married that woman because of the 
need of an heir. Maybe her refusal to return is preordained fate. Under the circum- 
stances any further pressure applied may result in serious and unforeseeable conse- 
quences. The defendant is a foolish peasant who knows nothing about the law. If 
according to the articles of the law he should be divorced from his wife he is willing 
to obey. If according to the legal articles he should not be separated from this concu- 
bine he in the same way does not dare to go against the law. He only wishes that 
Your Heavenly Honour will pass judgment and he will never dare go against your 
judgment. In this way the woman who has deliberately run away from her husband 
and the woman who hopes to extinguish a family line will know the power of the law. 
The defendant and his whole family as well as his sons and grandsons and great 
grandsons, etc. in the generations to come will forever feel grateful to you. . . . etc. 


These statements speak for themselves. The makers of these statements 
have no thought for consistency of the facts or arguments. Secondly there 
is over-statement of one’s own case on each side. Thirdly, litigation is taken 
in the manner of a face-to-face quarrel, as seen by the use of abusive language 
throughout these legal statements. Fourthly both parties praise the judges 
in the hope of obtaining personal favour. (This practice was prevalent in 
traditional China, before the fall of the imperial dynasties.) And lastly, 
most important of all, neither party had a very clear view of the law in force. 
In other words, between the law of the legislators and the law as the people 
conceive it there is a wide cultural and psychological gap. This gap is not 
peculiar to this case. Similar cases may be added almost indefinitely from the 
records of the court and prison of the Tali District Court. For example, 
the traditional Chinese family ideal is everywhere being shaken, but in the 
minds of the majority, many of the traditional rules of sexual conduct are 
still intact. In the minds of many, the penalty which a woman having com- 
mitted adultery deserves irrespective of circumstances is death. The follow- 
ing case illustrates this attitude: 


CASE: 


Y., a native of Chien Chuan, West Yunnan, was married at 17. His wife lived 
with his parents before marriage as T‘ung Yang Hsi, a custom prevalent in many 
parts of China among poorer people. She was liked by his father. Relations between 
the young couple after marriage were good. In the year when Y. was 24 came the 
family’s downfall. The building of a motor road by the government required the 
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commandeering of most of the family’s land. In the same year his wife gave birth 
to a son. His mother asked in the house whose son it was, his father’s or his? (im- 
plying that his father committed adultery with his wife). There had been a quarrel 
of long standing in the family all round. Y. suspected that his father in fact com- 
mitted adultery with his wife. One day the young couple went together through a 
pine wood. He killed her and threw her body in the hills. Y. returned home telling 
the family that he told his wife to walk ahead while he stopped to gamble in a street, = | 
but that when he had finished gambling he could not find her. Several days later his | 
wife’s body was discovered and his father-in-law sued him. Y. was arrested andhas_ | 
already been in prison for nine years.® 
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Ancther case, while similar in some ways to the above, illustrates also : 
the strength of kinship: fh 
CASE: 

Mrs. X., a young widow, behaves rather loosely with men in the village. Her uncle 4 
(father’s brother) is the headman of the village. Although Mrs. X is in charge ofan | 
independent household (her husband had no living parents), such behaviour on her | 
part lowered her uncle’s social prestige beyond repair. Her uncle hired some one and 
murdered her. The old uncle was arrested for murder. 










Another case involves a man and wife who killed his younger brother’s 
fiancée. 


CASE: 


The family consists of two brothers and the older brother’s wife. The younger 
brother is betrothed to a girl in the village. The girl, on the other hand, maintains 
adulterous relations with another man. The villagers gossiped so much about this | 
matter that she eloped with her love to Kunming. Her fiancé went to Kunming and ; 
found her and persuaded her to return to the village. She returned to the village with 
her fiancé but her own parents declined to take her in their house. The fiancé asked 
his own brother and sister-in-law to take her in, but this request was also met with 
refusal. Seeing the difficulties ahead the young fiancé left for Kunming again without | 
having obtained a solution of the problems. The fiancée had nowhere to go. No one f 
would take her in. Finally she went back to the house of her fiancé’s brother. Heand 
his wife told her to go away but she would not. They beat her with clubs, still she 
would not leave the house. Then one evening after severely beating her, they cut her 
nose off with a knife, and she bled to death. The criminals did not attempt to keep 
their crime a secret. During the court hearings they told everything in clear and 
concise language, but they did not recognize that they had con.mitted a crime. They 
insisted that they had done the right thing. Their sentence at the District Court was 
five years imprisonment for each, but they are [appealing] to a higher court for a 
mitigation of the sentence. 
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5 Information concerning this and several of the cases which follow was obtained through inter- 
views with prisoners and judges by Mr. James C. S. Yang, one of the author’s students at Hwa 
Chung College. 
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Such severity is sometimes applied to an adulterous man: 


CASE: 

T. is a graduate of the lower primary school in the village. His father was an 
illiterate peasant. T. himself stayed on the farm after his graduation. He was mar- 
ried when he was eighteen. Relationship with wife was very good. During the 
seventh month of one year his wife went to stay with her blind mother for a few 
days. The only other member in her blind mother’s family is a young nephew. One 
evening a young man came into her mother’s house and attempted to rape her. The 
blind mother sent the young nephew to fetch T. who ran to the scene of trouble at 
once, and saw the young man wrangling with his wife. The young man, seeing his 
arrival, fled from the house. T. started to chase him. At a point about one mile from 
the house the young man tumbled on the ground after hurdling a ditch. T. followed up 
and without another word, stabbed him with a knife, and that killed him. T. then 
presented himself at the office of the district governor for judgment. He was very 
angry when he learned that he was sentenced to imprisonment for five years for 
manslaughter, because he thought he was without any fault. “Such a man ought 
to be killed,” T. reiterated again and again. 


In a country where divorce or dissolution of engagement was a male 
prerogative the desire to obtain them on the part of many a female produces 
crimes which at first sight will be incomprehensible to the Westerner, as the 


following case shows: 


CASE: 


This case involves two sisters, R.and S. Their father was a minor clerk in the 
district government, who because of debt incurred through gambling, sold all the 
family’s property and ran away. Since the father’s desertion their uncle (the father’s 
younger brother), who lived in the same courtyard but who maintained an in- 
dependent household, began to interfere with affairs in this family. R. married a 
coolie at the age of sixteen. S., the younger sister was betrothed to someone but not 
yet married. When S. was sixteen she came to know a middle school student and 
loved him very much. One day her uncle saw a photograph given her by this student. 
He beat her severely before sending her to her fiancé’s parents’ house. Her uncle, 
by so doing, was upholding the good name of his family. When S. first got to her 
fiancé’s family her relation with the family was cordial. But soon her uncle’s wife 
went along and gossiped about her relation with the middle school student. Her 
fiancé’s parents chased her out of the house. S. then went to her sister’s family to take 
refuge. During this time S. became more familiar with the middle school student and 
was more determined to marry him. 

But how could this be done? In the village if S. was to marry the middle school 
student she could only wait for her fiancé’s death. S. and her older sister made a 
plan to kill S’s fiancé. One evening S. induced her fiancé into the house of R. The 
two sisters strangled him with a rope and threw his body into the river under cover 
of night. 
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A few days later the body was discovered not far from the bank of the river. 


With the body was also found S’s apron. 
Both sisters were arrested. At the Tali District Court R. was sentenced to life 


imprisonment and S., the death penalty. Both sisters are now appealing at a higher 
court. | 


The judge at the Tali District Court told the author that when S. was 
chased out by her future mother-in-law and her fiancé did nothing about 
it, she could either sue her future mother-in-law for re-entrance into the 
family or for dissolution of the engagement. In either suit she would probably 
have won her case. The judge further pointed out that according to the law, 
even if she just went ahead and married the middle school student before 
having obtained dissolution of the engagement she was at the worst liable 
to a sum of compensation and at the best free from any legal disabilities. 
But neither she nor her sister were aware of the law; nor had the opportunity 
to consult it. What is more in the eyes of the other villagers they were mis- 
behaved women all right, but by no means foolish women, for to them the 
death of the fiancé was the only right way in which to bring about the 
dissolution of the engagement. 

The problem of using violence against persons is a very serious one. Some 
of the afore-quoted cases bear out this point. The stronger party in any 
dispute, emotional or otherwise, always tends to take the law in his or her 
own hands. ‘““To beat him up”’ is a phrase that is not rarely heard in the daily 
life of the people. A case like the following is indeed not unusual, although 
the actual consequences may not always be fatal. 


CASE: 

W. belongs to a farmer’s family, Mohammedan in faith. His father had a tutor 
to teach him the classics for a few years. One day while he was working in the fields 
he saw some youths from a neighbouring village trying to stop a stream for catching 
fish. The stopped water ran into his field. He attempted to stop them and started a 
quarrel with them. The other youths attacked him en masse. He made use of a scythe 
in his possession and fatally wounded one of them. The wounded young man died 
in a few days. W. is sentenced to five years imprisonment for manslaughter. 


Even feuds are not unheard of: 


CASE: 

N. is the only son of a well-to-do farmer. He is a graduate from a higher primary 
school. In 1934 his father’s family had a feud with his father’s older brother’s family. 
The two families quarrelled over a piece of land of about 18 mu. When the quarrel 
was at its height, each of the two families sent out forty or fifty armed men. N.’s 
mother’s brother and the latter’s two sons also joined the fight on the side of N.’s 
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father. Both of the sons of N.’s mother’s brother were killed during the engagement. 
There were numerous other casualties. (This feud happened in a village in the Dis- 
trict of Ch‘eng Kiang, south-east Yunnan. The District Government intervened, but 
the details are not available). Shortly after the fight his father’s older brother put a 
price of a hundred thousand dollars on N.’s head. (N. being the only son, if dead his 
father’s older brother’s children will be the legal heirs to all N.’s father’s property). 
When a price was placed on N.’s head N. fled to Kunming, where he entered the 
police service. Later he changed his employment and entered the army. His plans 
were to become a commissioned officer and then return to the home village to obtain 
revenge. Shortly afterwards he became a corporal. One day he was reproached by a 
superior officer for failure to discharge his duties well. He deserted. His superior 
officer found him and persuaded him to return to the camp. But he stabbed the officer 
and fled and entered a machine-gun corps. 


He is now in prison for having participated in a looting affair. 

As may be clear from the last quoted case the higher one’s position the 
easier it will be to take revenge; or in other words, the easier it will be to 
take the law in one’s own hands. This fact is closely related to the very 
common practice of making public announcements of gratitude to officials, 
military or civil, who have done their duty (or the most ostentatious part 
of it) or who have been able to protect one party from being molested by a 
stronger party. Such announcements may be found today in any newspaper 
in interior China. The following is a quotation from West Yunnan daily 


news, published at Tali, in 1943. 


Chief Directing Officer Mr. C. T. C. of XX Area Army Corps, who is now 
stationed at Hsiakuan, is an officer who is very strict in regulating his soldiers and is 
loved by both merchants and the people. This fact is so well-known that the under- 
signed does not have to mention it once more. During the past spring the under- 
signed, because of his not too cordial relations with one or two worms among the 
population, was anonymously accused of some serious crime (political) at this army 
corps headquarters. Fortunately enough Mr. C. took swift action and abided by the 
strictest procedures of law. He sent officers to investigate the truth of the case and 
was able to catch the real culprits behind the scene. Mr. C. then handed the case to 
Military Judge L. Judge L. is well-learned in law and shows deep insight in human 
affairs. The case was cleared up in one hearing. . . . The undersigned is a poor man 
and has always been serving in impoverished educational institutions. Had Officer C. 
not been straight-forward and dutiful the undersigned would have sunk low by a 
crime never committed, which would be what the terrible intriguers desired. The 
undersigned is extremely grateful to these officers, but is sorry that he has nothing 
to offer in the way of a return. He can only make this public announcement to express 
his gratitude. Will people of all walks of life please note. 

Signed (by the principal of XX Primary 
School, of XX District) 
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Ill 


There are other problems pertaining to court procedures which are no 
less vexatious to the keepers of law. We have previously seen the trouble 
of over-statement of one’s own case. Another common trouble is that 
some plaintiffs accuse as many people as possible, giving the impression 
that they do not know whom they want to accuse. It is not, however, that 
they really do not know whom they want to accuse, but it is the common 
idea that the more people they get entangled in the suit the more difficult 
it will be for the real defendant to escape judgment. Another trouble is that 
some plaintiffs think that somehow they can get the better of the law by suing 
at different official offices, as though visiting different shops to get a more 
favourable price for the same commodity. The following case came to the 
writer’s notice just before he left Tzli: 

A peasant woman was beaten by a neighbour. She sued him at the sub-district 
headman’s office and got the judgment of damage in her favour of three hundred 
dollars. She did not take the money, and sued him again at the district governor’s 
office. This time she took the damage of four hundred dollars but several days later 
she sued him again at the Tali District Court. On being asked by the judge why she 
sued again she retorted: “Do you think that 400 dollars would have healed my 
wound?” (She had no wound and was perfectly well during the court hearing). The 
judge asked her for a bill of expenses from the doctor who treated her as evidence, 
but she did not have one, nor had the faintest idea what it was. The judge then had 
to spend about twenty minutes in explaining to her what such a bill was and its 
importance for this case. But when she turned up for the next hearing she had failed 
to bring this piece of evidence just the same. Yet she argued left and right that she 
was wronged and so forth. It turned out that she never understood in a real way the 
judge’s instructions during the previous hearing. 


Probably education and better communication will gradually reduce 
some of these problems. All of the judges in interior courts have to do a 
certain amount of educational work, as the last quoted case shows. There 
is no conclusive evidence elsewhere that these factors (education and better 
communication) reduce criminality as such, but education will make more 
people conscious of the existence and significance of the law while easier 
communication will foster contact and bring people together so as to de- 
velop a greater unity of psychological and cultural background. They will 
gradually bridge over the difficulties which arise from the fact that modern 
Chinese law has not grown up with the life of the people, but is in a large 
measure given to the people. 

At least as far as the Tali District Court records are concerned there are 
indications that rustic folks commit more crimes of violence than all other 
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classes of persons put together. The writer has tabulated the background of 
and crimes committed by the ninety-nine prisoners kept in the Tali District 
Court jail between the years 1939 and 1941, and has found that of the ninety- 
nine prisoners seventy-nine were registered as “farmers,” (as differentiated 
from labourers, merchants, soldiers, officials, etc.). He has further found 
that of the 79 farmers kept in the gaol thirty-five committed manslaughter 
or murder and twenty-eight committed physical violence against others and 
caused serious injuries. 

One reason for the preponderance of farmer-prisoners is, of course, the 
fact that the Tali district contains more farmers than other classes of per- 
sons. There is also the possibility that farmers have less opportunity of 
evading the law, or of appeal to a higher court, than other classes of persons. 
But with the inflation of the national currency as it stands today (prices 
are now two to four hundred times their pre-war level), money as a deter- 
rent factor against litigation is largely gone. The fees charged by the courts 
today have only slightly increased above their pre-war level but the average 
farmer’s income, unlike that of the university professor or of the small 
official, has roughly risen with the prices. The following table compiled 
from three years records of the Tali District Court and the Branch Higher 
Court situated at Tali tells a certain interesting, though inconclusive, story. 


New Cases TuHat Have ApPeEaRED AT TALI District Court AND THE 
Brancu HicHer Court SITUATED AT TALI 


Jan. 1939-Dec. 1941 


A. Tali District Court B. Branch Higher Court 

Civil Criminal Civil Criminal 
1939 171 45 315 66 
1940 364 91 529 112 


415 114 





96 





1941 301 





The increase in the number of new cases is evident, but the facts are not 
conclusive for several reasons: First, it is not known how many of the 
criminal cases are ones involving crimes which are not automatically prose- 
cuted; that is, crimes which are only prosecuted when the victims took legal 
action. Secondly, the effect of increase of population in the Tali area since the 
opening of the famous Yunnan-Burma Road in 1939 is a factor which can 
only be evaluated through a comparative study of many areas in interior 
China. 

















KOTOKU: ADVOCATE OF DIRECT ACTION 


NosuTaKA IKE 
University of Colorado 





I 


NE would hardly expect extreme political theories like anarchism 

to be popular in Japan, where there is a strong tradition of obedience 
to political authority, and where those in control of the government do not 
hesitate to use police power to check what they consider to be “dangerous 
thoughts.” In fact had it not been for the famous Taigyaku Jiken or the high 
treason incident in 1910, anarchism might have been relegated to obscurity, 
having made but an imperceptible ripple in the course of Japanese thought. 
As a result of this incident, however, there are probably not many among 
the older generation in Japan today who have not heard about Kétoku 
Shiisui,! the leader. 

Although more than thirty years have passed, information on the subject 
is still very meager, and hence it is difficult to assess the truth. However, 
according to accounts, there was discovered in Akeshina in Nagano pre- 
fecture in June 1910, a secret plot to assassinate the emperor, the members 
of his family, and the ministers of state. The conspirators also planned to set 
fire to houses in Tokyo and plunder the dwellings.? Immediately Kétoku 
and twenty others were arrested, and if we are to believe contemporary 
press accounts, most of them confessed at the preliminary examinations.‘ 

The government declared that this conspiracy was such that the Court of 
Cassation was empowered by law to adopt special procedures, and the trial 
was largely held in camera, with only lawyers, members of foreign em- 
bassies and legations, and those with special permission attending. Reports, 
however, said that the men were “receiving a fair trial in the presence of 
twelve leading barristers as audience; counsel for the defence have been given 
every facility and the prisoners every liberty.”® In November a special 
tribunal which had been appointed to try Kétoku and his associates found 

1 His given name is Denjiré, but he is better known by his pseudonym, Shdsui. 


2 Japan weekly chronicle, January 19, 1911, quoted in John Paul Reed, Kokutai (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 62. 

8 Shimanaka, YGz6 (ed.), Shakai mondai jiten (Dictionary of social questions) which is v. 40 of 
Shakai shisé zensha (Collected works on social thought), (Tokyo: 1933), pp. 234-235. 

* The London Times Weekly Edition, January 13, 1911, p. 24. 

5 [bid. 
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twenty-six persons guilty and recommended the severest penalty, which was 
capital punishment.’ On January 18, 1911, in the presence of foreign diplo- 
mats and prominent Japanese, Kotoku and twenty-three others were sen- 
tenced to die, and two were sentenced to prison terms of eight to twelve 
years. When the sentenced was pronounced, one of the accused rose and 
shouted, “Banzai!” Thereupon all of the others rose, and Kétoku, “raising 
his hand above his head cried, ‘Long live Anarchy’!’’’ After this the prisoners 
were quietly led away, and as they were leaving, “Mme. Kétoku bowed to 
the spectators and said, ‘We beg pardon of all of you’.’® Six days later, on 
January 24, Kdtoku and eleven others were executed, and the remaining 
twelve had their sentences commuted to life imprisonment.° 

The fact that the trial had been held in camera brought adverse criticism 
both in Japan and abroad. In an article in Taiyo, one writer said that the trial 
should not have been in camera, that the police were too strict in regard to 
the freedom of speech and press, that the authorities should first “consider 
the movement of national thought.” It went on to say that they should con- 
sider the fact that the development of world-wide intercourse had brought 
such thoughts into Japan, that the government was too nervous, and that 
the government should consider both social and individual welfare, for 
the individual should “‘not be entirely sacrificed for the good of the state, 
in a constitutional nation such as Japan.’”!° In the United States, Emma Gold- 
man tells us in her autobiography, radicals with the help of Leonard Abbott, 
president of the Free Speech League started a protest, and letters and tele- 
grams were sent to the Japanese ambassador in Washington and the consul- 


6 Emma Goldman, Living my life (Garden City: Garden City Publishing Co., 1931), p. 474. 
7 The London Times Weekly Edition, January 20, 1911, p. 44. 
8 This reference to Mme. Kotoku probably refers to Kanno Sugako, who was the only woman in 
the group. Kétoku was divorced, but there is no evidence that he ever married Miss Kanno. In a 
contemporary magazine article we find the statement: “Koétoku’s relationship with Suga Kanno in- 
volved no violation of his marriage vow, on this point all those who knew him well are emphatic. 
Neither Miss Kanno nor Kétoku, they say, had a thought of anything but their conception of 
‘liberty’.”” Louis H. Stellman in’ “Denjird Kétoku, revolutionist,”” Overland monthly, v. 58, New 
Series (October, 1911), p. 290. 

® Shimanaka Yizé6, op. cit., pp. 142, 234; The London Times Weekly Edition, January 27, 1911, 
p. 64. Kétoku remained a materialist to the end. In prison he wrote a book, Kirisuto Massatsu Ron 
(Obliterating Christ) in which he denied that Christ ever lived. In a letter which he sent a friend 
a few days before his execution he wrote: “At last everything has come to an end. I feel relieved of 
my responsibilities. Death is like a cloud on a high mountain. When you look at it from afar, it 
appears in the shape of a terrible apparition, but when you draw near it is nothing. To a materialist 
it has no more significance than the fact that the pendulum of a clock which has been moving back 
and forth has come to a stop. . . .” Nakanishi Inosuke, Shikeisha no jinsei kan (The view of life of 
criminals condemned to death), (Tokyo: 1924) p. 165 
0 Quoted in John Paul Reed, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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general in New York. They held private and public meetings and tried to 
arouse public opinion “over the judicial crime about to be committed in 
Japan.” When a “committee of persons prominent in public life,” inter- 
viewed the Japanese representatives in the United States, the latter, says 
Goldman, tried their utmost to blacken the character of the accused men and 
tried to get the committee to give up its work." 

Soon after the execution of the twelve, apparently in answer to criticisms, 
Premier Katsura stated the reasons why the government had conducted a 
secret trial. The press account reporting the interview said that the “official 
view is that publicity would have been prejudicial to the suppression of 
anarchistic tendencies of the numerous Socialists in the country.” It went on 
to say that according to the premier, there were a number of small papers 
in Japan having socialistic tendencies which, not being as responsible as the 
larger papers, would make martyrs of the men on trial, and “so inflame a 
considerable section of the people of Japan against the existing order of 
things.””!? 

In addition to these criticisms, the fact that the trial had been a secret 
one gave rise to accusations that the whole affair had been trumped up by 
the government. Katayama Sen, who at one time worked with Kétoku 
in various left-wing activities, and who eventually fled to Russia, is of this 
school of thought. In his The labor movement in Japan, which was written 
in the United States after he had fled from Japan, he made an accusation 
that “the very brutal government officials got up the blackest scheme to de- 
stroy the entire socialist movement in the bud.’’* Furthermore in a con- 
temporary American magazine we find the statement that, ‘““Many assert 
that there were no such plots, and that Katsura instituted charges of regicide 
only because he could not secure the execution of the man he considered 
dangerous to Japan’s future by any other means.”’ The same author, how- 
ever, did not accept this view, stating that the “undoubted attempt to dyna- 
mite Crown Prince Harunomura tends to disprove the latter theory.”” He 
thought it “reasonable to believe” that the plot had been made by some of 
Kétoku’s followers without his knowledge or consent.!4 

While obviously in the absence of pertinent documents it is difficult to 
arrive at a definite conclusion, the weight of evidence is against Katayama’s 
charge that the plot was fabricated by the authorities. The strongest evi- 


4 Emma Goldman, op. cit., p. 474. 

2 The London Times Weekly Edition, February 10, 1911, p. 104. 
18 Quoted in John Paul Reed, op. cit., p. 63. 

4 Louis J. Stellman, op. cit., p. 290. 
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dence is to be found in a conversation which Kétoku had with a close friend 
in 1906, four years before the discovery of the plot. He told his friend, Mr. 
Shigeki Oka, that in order to introduce new social ideas into Japan it would 
first be ‘necessary to destroy the traditional belief in the divinity of the 
emperor and that the most effective method would be to assassinate him and 
thus demonstrate that he was mortal.!® Now if this is true—and there seems 
to be no good reason to doubt Mr. Oka—one can readily see why the trial 
was held in camera. Had Kotoku been allowed to testify and make public 
his motive for plotting to assassinate the emperor the damaging effect it 
would have had on the myth which forms the cornerstone of Japanese political 
theory would have been incalculable. Moreover, a study of Kétoku’s political 
philosophy, particularly his theory of direct action, provides more circum- 
stantial evidence against the view that the plot did not actually exist. It is 
true that verbally, at least, Kétoku deplored violence; but then so did 
Bakunin who not only actively promoted numerous uprisings, but who also 
indirectly inspited some to undertake “‘ ‘propaganda by the deed,’ i.e. at- 
tracting the attention of the public to anarchism by the assassination of some 
prominent state official or ‘exploiter’.’’® 


II 


Kotoku was born in Nakamura in Kéchi prefecture in 1871, the young- 
est of four children. His father died when he was two years old, and he 
was brought up by his mother, who although left a widow at 33 never re- 
married, and thus, to put it in Kétoku’s own words, “led a life of sacrifice 
for forty years.’!7 From what Kétoku has written about his mother we get 
the picture of an undaunted and understanding woman. In November, 1910 
she came to Tokyo to visit her son in prison, and in December Kotoku 
got word that she had died, leaving him with the suspicion that she had 
committed suicide. Kétoku’s letter written to his friend, Sakai Toshihiko, 
on January 1, 1911 describing his reaction to his mother’s death is worth 
quoting: 

. .. My mother’s death did not come as a surprise to me. But the fact that it was 

‘8 Mr. Shigeki Oka is probably the only living person in the United States who has had personal 
contact with Kdtoku. He worked with Kétoku on the staff of the Yorozu Chohé, later coming to the 
United States. When Kétoku came to San Francisco in 1905 he stayed at Mr. Oka’s house, and it 
was while there that Kétoku told him about assassinating the emperor. I am indebted to Mr. Oka 
for this information as well as other material of a background nature. 

16 Charles Edward Merriam, Harry Elmer Barnes (ed.), A history of political theories (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924), p. 203. 


7 From a letter Kétoku wrote to Sakai Toshihiko in Kétoku Shisui, Kétoku shasui sha (A collec- 
tion of works by Kétoku Shisui) v. 36 in the Kaiz6 Bunko series (Tokyo: 1929), p. 57-58. 
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not a surprise makes it all the more painful for me. When she came towards the 
end of November last year with older brother to see me, if she had cried and spoken 
to me as her heart dictated, I don’t think it would be so trying for me now. The pain 
of suppressing herself so that she did not shed even a tear must have touched her 
deeply. Judging that she would probably get seriously ill upon her return home, even 
just from her frame of mind, I was worried, as I told you recently. 

When Mr. Hanai and Mr. Imamura told me about it in the corner of the court 
room during the noon recess on the 28th, the only thought I had was “that’s why 
she died,” and I don’t even remember what I replied. It must have made them feel 
very uncomfortable. When I came down to the temporary cell and picked up my 
lunch box, suddenly I felt choked and several burning tears fell on my rice gruel. . . . 
As you already know, when I said, “I may not be able to see you again,” as we 
parted, she replied, “I, too, came with that idea.” When I said, “Please take care 
of yourself,” she said, as she left, ““You keep your spirits up, too.”” Even now I can 
see her face and hear her voice vividly. . . .8 


Kétoku suspected that it was suicide, because in a letter written a few 
days before her death she had said, “‘As I won’t die until I find out what is 
going to happen to you, read books, write poems, and enjoy yourself in- 
stead of worrying about my health.”’!* “Of course,” he said, “she probably 
suffered because of this great crime, but I think my mother understood and 
was reconciled that this is something which arose from my stupidity, and 
that it did not arise out of self-interest. . . . If by chance she did commit 
suicide there is one reason for it. That is she wanted at least to make my 
end a brave one. It is none other than her extreme love for me so that I would 
not adopt an effeminate and cowardly attitude because of my worries for my 
mother whom I would leave behind. She was of the temperament that would 
not hesitate to fall on her sword or take poison for such a motive.”’”° 

We do not know enough about Kotoku’s early life to ascertain with 
certainty as to why he eventually turned to socialism. The view, how- 
ever, has been expressed that while still quite young he came to hate the 
Meiji government.” After his graduation from middle school in Nakamura, 
Kotoku went to Tokyo to live with Hayashi Yiz6, a prominent member of 
the Jiyaité (the Liberal party). In December, 1887, however, as a result 
of the “Peace Preservation law”’ some 300 liberals, including Hayashi, were 
driven from Tokyo, and hence Kétoku had to leave the city on foot. This, 
it is said, made a deep impression on him and was to make him turn against 
the government eventually. In connection with this, it should also be re- 

18 [bid. 

19 Ibid. 


20 Ibid. 
21 This is the view held by Mr. Oka. 
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membered that Kétoku came from Tosa, which together with Hizen pro- 
duced many of the theoreticians of the liberal movement, for these smaller 
clans used liberalism as a weapon in their struggle against the monop- 
oly held by Satsuma and Chéshii in the new government. 

In Tokyo Kétoku became a disciple of Nakae Chémin, also from Tosa. 
Kétoku was no doubt influenced by Nakae, who was not only a brilliant 
writer and editor, but also famous as a translator of Rousseau. Later after 
attending the Kokumin Eigaku Juku (National Institute of English) Kotoku 
also became a writer, joining the staff of the Chao newspaper. When the 
Chio became a mouthpiece of Prince Itd in 1899, Kétoku resigned against 
the advice of Nakae, who told him that he had his mother to look after and 
that as food and clothing were necessary in this world one had to compromise 
with his principles at times. Later with Nakae’s help he joined the staff of 
the Yorozu chohé where he was to win literary fame.?? 

About 1897 Kétoku became a socialist and we find him attending the 
meetings of the Shakai Shugi Kenkya Kai (Association for the Study of Social- 
ism) which was organized in November, 1898, to “study the principles of so- 
cialism and whether or not they can be applied to Japan.’’ During this period 
the Japanese socialists, apparently influenced by the German Social-Demo- 
crats, were more evolutionary than revolutionary. Like the German Social- 
ists, they hoped to bring about a socialistic society by working through the 
Diet. But before they could achieve this it was necessary to get socialist rep- 
resentatives in the House of Representatives, and hence for a number of 
years one of the immediate objectives of the socialists was to abolish the tax 
qualifications in the election law and get universal manhood suffrage. Kdtoku 
was one of those who organized in 1901 the short-lived Social-Democratic 
party, which at the same time that it eschewed violence, demanded universal 
suffrage.** In their declaration the organizers of the party said: “It is only 
the nihilist and the anarchist who brandishes a sword and throws bombs. 
Since our Social-Democratic party absolutely opposes the use of force, we 
will never imitate the foolishness of the Nihilist and Anarchist parties.’’ As 
for universal suffrage it said: “The Diet is our future stamping ground, 
and the time for achieving our aspirations will come in that future day when 


" Kotoku shusui sha, p. 35-36. 

8 This party was formed by the members of the Shakai Shugi Kenkya Kai cooperating with the 
leaders of the Iron Workers Union. See Kenneth Colegrove, “Labor parties in Japan,” American 
political science review, v. 23 (May, 1929), p. 339. The party was ordered dissolved by the Home 
Minister the very day it published its declaration. See Abe Isoh, “Socialism in Japan,”’ Count 
Shigenobu Okuma (ed.) Fifty years of new Japan (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1910), v. 2, pp. 
505-506. 
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our party attains a majority in the Diet.” And in order to get this majority, 
it went on to say that they must distribute political rights to the majority 
of the people. “There is only one way to do this. It is none other than to 
reform the election law and put universal suffrage into effect.” *4 

Kotoku no doubt agreed with these views, for in an article entitled ‘“‘Mis- 
understandings with regard to Socialism,” which was published in the Yorozu 
on November 5, 1902, he stressed the evolutionary nature of socialism. He 
deemed it a mistake to lump socialism together with the “‘idle fancies’’ of 
Saint-Simon and Fourier. While admitting that utopian thought had in- 
fluenced the development of socialistic ideals, he maintained that the former 
aimed to establish the El] Dorado quickly while socialism believed in a 
law of evolution for society. ““Those who have read Marx and Engels 
will realize how the history of society has been governed by a perpetual and 
consistent law of evolution, that there is no other road but development and 
that the present social organization in trying to check and intercept this 
evolution is incurring harm.” He also denied that socialism stood only for 
the protection of the laboring classes. Socialism, according to Kétoku, at- 
tempts to eradicate the evils which arise out of class distinctions. “Socialism 
desires the smooth evolution of society,”’ he said.*® 

At the same time, however, that he urged the evolution of society, he 
was very critical of representative government, at least of the way in which 
it was then being conducted in Japan. He accused the politicians of looking 
after their own interests and disregarding the interests of the state. “What 
is in the minds of politicians is not the state nor the people nor statecraft, 
but only the stock market, government positions, and speculation.” The 
various measures, he said, like the nationalization of railroads, and the sub- 
sidies for steamship lines had been passed because of money. “It is for money 
that they passed the bill for the increase in the annual salaries of the mem- 
bers of the Diet. It was because the Osaka merchants put up some money 
that they decided to establish the exhibition in Osaka. By bribing the mem- 
bers of the Diet, they passed the bill for the bond issue on the Formosan 
project.”” Not only was this true in the Diet, but in the provinces, too, he 
said, the various political parties were not thinking of the happiness of the 
people nor of the benefit to the state, nor of righteousness or justice. He 
accused the politicians of luring the people with campaign funds, with 

* The declaration is reprinted in Yoshino Sakuzé (ed.) Meiji Bunka Zensha@, (Collected works 
on Meiji culture) (Tokyo: 1929), v. 21, pp. 530-537. The Meiji Bunka Zensha will hereafter be 
cited as MBZ. 


*6 Reprinted in the special January, 1929 issue of Kaihé (Emancipation) entitled “Kétoku 
shisui hydron bunshi” (A collection of commentaries by Kétoku Shisui) pp. 76-78. 
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promises to establish schools, with the sale of government forests, etc. 
“The politicians have become speculators, politics has become a gambling 
scheme for them to enrich their purse, and the headquarters of political parties 
have become their stock market.”’* 

It was perhaps because of this dissatisfaction with representative govern- 
ment that Kétoku toyed with the idea of direct participation in government. 
He wrote in an article in the Yorozu that he wished to see the referendum 
and the initiative put into effect in Japan immediately. His reasons were 
that with the tax qualifications there were not more than a million people 
out of the forty-five million Japanese who had the right to vote. Moreover, 
since Japan did not have proportional representation, those who voted for the 
parties which were defeated in the election had no representation. Thus, 
those who really sent representatives to the Diet did not exceed a mere 
500,000 or 600,000. “It would be better if at least the will of these 500,000 
or 600,000 were represented in the Diet and were carried out, but as soon 
as these representatives enter the Diet, they become slaves of the govern- 
ment.” Kétoku, moreover, felt that participation in government ended the 
instant the voters put their votes into the ballot box. ““To call this participa- 
tion of the people in government,” he said, “‘is absurd beyond words.”’ 

It was Kétoku’s ideal that the people themselves should have direct 
participation in government, but he recognized that this was not practical. 
However, he was dissatisfied with the present system, even as it was found 
in Europe and the United States, to say nothing of Japan. Japan did not even 
have universal suffrage. “Actually we are wriggling around in the barbaric 
state of absolute monarchy and oligarchy.” In answer to the question of 
how to make it possible for the people to participate in government, he re- 
plied that universal suffrage was necessary. ‘“‘Nevertheless, this is not 
enough, for the practical effect of their participation in government ends the 
moment they put their votes into the ballot box. Hence, I cannot help but 
go a step further and advocate popular referendum and initiative.” 

For his model he took, of course, the Swiss system, and he explained how 
the Swiss used it, and how it was introduced into the Swiss constitution. 
However, when it came to its adoption in Japan, he ran into some difficulty. 
He recognized that only the emperor had the right to propose amendments 
to the constitution, and “‘so long as the constitution is not amended, it is 
obvious that the people cannot get the right of referendum and initiative 
towards all laws, to say nothing of the right of proposing amendments to 


26 “Seijika no Tékigyo,” Yorozu chéhé, October 26, 1899, and reprinted in Kaihé, January, 1929, 
pp. 118-120. 
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the constitution.” Since he made it clear that he had not the “slightest in- 
tention of tearing down the present constitution, and creating a new one,” 
he did not say how they could get the referendum and the initiative if the 
ruler were unwilling to grant it. 

Kétoku went on to remind his readers that they had been forced to put 
up with unwarranted expansion of armaments, with outrageous increases 
in taxes, etc. and that this was because “the rights of the people have been 
completely trampled under, public opinion completely ignored and the 
political rights of the nation have been stolen into the hands of a few. Should 
the people of our nation endure this condition for long? Can they endure it?”’ 

Finally, Kétoku found refuge in his evolutionary view of society. If 
government in Japan is to get away from absolutism and oligarchy and is to 
develop and progress in the future, it cannot help but adopt the referendum 
and the initiative eventually for that is going to be the trend of the times. 
And hence, so far as he was concerned, since there was no doubt about its 
adoption, he wanted it adopted as soon as possible.?’ 

In 1903, five years after he had joined the staff of the Yorozu chohé 
Kétoku was forced to resign. During this interval, however, in addition to 
his caustic newspaper articles, he had managed to write several books, 
among them Teacher Chomin, The essence of socialism, and the Biography of 
Saint-Simon. The parting of the ways came in August, 1903 when the Yorozu 
suddenly abandoned its anti-war policy as a result of a memorial presented 
by a group of university professors urging war with Russia.”* Up to then 
the Yorozu had been printing anti-war articles written by Kétoku and 
Sakai on socialistic grounds, by Kuroiwa on humanitarian grounds, and 
by Uchimura on Christian grounds. In a sense, however, these men were 
fighting for a lost cause, for although there were some like Prince Hirobumi 
Its who endeavored to reach an agreement with Russia, the die had been 
cast as early as 1902 when Britain and Japan formed the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

Kotoku’s resignation from the Yorozu, however, did not stay his trenchant 
pen for long. He managed to find financial backers, and a few months later, 
on November 15 he and Sakai organized the Heimin Sha and began their 
own weekly paper, the Heimin shimbun. On January 17 of the following 
year the Heimin shimbun published its first anti-war article although war 


27 This discussion is based on “‘Chokusetsu sansei ron,” Yorozu chohd, January 27, 1902, and re- 
printed in Kaihé, January, 1929, pp. 133-139. 

*8 Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1935) p. 140. 
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now was but a few weeks away. In fact even after war was declared in 
February, Kotoku and his group still carried on their efforts, and when con- 
trasted to the persecution of recalcitrants in the Japan of a more recent date, 
it is almost surprising that they were allowed to do so. While it is true 
that they had their first court case because of an editorial on March 17 
entitled, ‘‘Ah, Increased Taxation,” four days prior to this the Heimin 
shimbun had published with impunity a resolution to the Russian Socialist 
party. ““The Russo-Japanese war,” it said, “‘is nothing but a conflict between 
two capitalistic governments, inflicting great loss upon the labourers in both 
countries. We, Japanese Socialists, therefore beseech each of the members 
of the International Congress of Socialists, to be held in August in Amster- 
dam, to urge the government of his country to take steps to bring the war 
to an end speedily.” *® In addition to this resolution which was sent to the 
International Congress of Socialists, Katayama Sen, then touring Europe 
was sent to the Congress to represent the Japanese socialists, and he and G. 
Plekhanoff of Russia, both vice-presidents of the Congress appeared on the 
rostrum and shook hands.*° In August the Heimin shimbun also published 
Tolstoy’s essay on the Russo-Japanese war which appeared in the London 
Times.*! 

It was, however, not until November that the editors of the Heimin 
shimbun got into real trouble with the authorities. In their anniversary 
edition on November 13, they published the first Japanese translation of 
Marx and Engels’ ““The Communist manifesto.” They also planned a garden 
party for socialists and their families at Takinogawa, but this was pro- 
hibited by the government and the sale of the issue which contained the 
manifesto was prohibited.*? Both Kétoku and Sakai had to stand trial, and 
as a result further publication of the newspaper was forbidden, and the print- 
ing presses were confiscated. On February 28, Kétoku and Sakai were sent 
to jail, but were released a few months later after peace had been restored 
between Russia and Japan. 

In November, not long after his release from prison, Kétoku came to 
San Francisco, partly for the purpose of regaining his health. There he 

*® Abe Isoh, “Socialism in Japan,” op. cit., p. 507. Also the chronological list of books published 
in Japan on social subjects in MBZ, v. 21, pp. 603-622 should be consulted. 

* Abe Isoh, “Socialism in Japan,”’ op. cit., p. 507. 

*! Kdtoku and Sakai translated this essay and later published it as a pamphlet. In the introduction, 
Kétoku indicated that he did not agree with Tolstoy’s argument that the way to end wars was 
through religion. Kétoku said that he believed that the cause of wars lay in international economic 
competition and not in individuals as Tolstoy claimed. This introduction is reprinted in Kétoku 


shiisui sha, pp. 177-181. 
® Abe Isoh, “Socialism in Japan,” op. cit., pp. 508-509. 
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stayed with his friend Shigeki Oka and wrote occasional articles for Japanese 
language newspapers in San Francisco. He also met an engineer by the name 
of Albert Johnson with whom he had corresponded before his arrival in the 
United States. Apparently Johnson, who was an atheist, had learned, some- 
how or other, that Kétoku, too, was an atheist and had started correspon- 
dence.** Just what effect his trip to San Francisco had on his ideas is diffi- 
cult to determine, but Kétoku later claimed that he changed his ideas after 
his imprisonment and travel abroad. In June 1906, after staying in the 
United States some seven months, Kétoku returned to Japan. Soon after his 
arrival there, there was held a lecture meeting to celebrate his return, and it 
was on this occasion that he advocated direct action for the first time.*4 

Now there are available two documents which should give us fairly 
good insight into Kétoku’s political ideas after his conversion to direct 
action. The first is an article, “I change my ideas,” which he wrote in the 
second Heimin shimbun which he and Sakai began in January, 1907 but 
had to give up after four months. The second is a transcript of a speech 
which he made at the convention of the Japanese Socialist party which was 
held not long after he wrote the above article.*® 

“T will confess honestly,” he wrote in his article, “that my views with 
regard to the policies of the socialist movement have changed a good deal 
after travel abroad last year and when I look back a few years, I myself 
feel as if I were another person.” He had not written about his change in 
ideas before, he said, because of illness, but to “remain silent for a long time 
is not being faithful to the cause. Therefore, I confess honestly. My present 
ideas are as follows: We cannot by any means achieve a real revolution in 
society by means of universal suffrage and by policies in the Diet. There is no 
other course but to depend on the ‘direct action’ of the workers who are 
united in order to achieve the aims of socialism.” ** 


% This information I obtained from Mr. Oka. 

% MBZ, v. 21, p. 619. 

%§ Kdtoku made this speech on February 17, 1907 at the convention of the Japanese Socialist 
party held in Tékyd. He wanted to defend an amendment, which he proposed, to the resolution 
drawn up by the committee. The first paragraph of the original resolution read: 

Our party desires to carry out basic reforms with respect to our present social organization, to 
socialize the means of production, so that these will be operated for the benefit and happiness of all 
the people. 

Kétoku urged that they insert the words, “recognizes the inefficacy of the policy of working 
through the Diet, and chiefly”’ after the words, “Our party.” His proposal, however, was defeated 
by two votes. Moreover, as a result of publishing this speech and the resolution, the February 19 
issue of the Heimin shimbun was banned and on February 24, the Japanese Socialist party was 
ordered dissolved. MBZ, v. 21, pp. 594, 603. 

3% “I change my ideas,” MBZ, v. 21, p. 573, hereafter cited as ICMI. 
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Kétoku’s main appeal was to history. Hitherto socialist parties the world 
over had stood for the policy of working through the representative as- 
semblies, but “‘today history has taught us the ineffectiveness of this policy 
and since the passage of time has confirmed this, I believe that it is fair 
to alter it.’’8’? Having been influenced by the German socialists, in the past he 
had said that the first step in the socialist movement was to obtain universal 
suffrage, but now he felt that this was “very puerile and naive thinking.’’** 

He pointed to the experience of such countries as Switzerland and the 
United States with universal suffrage, but where still the majority of those 
elected were “‘those who are very wealthy, or very brazen, or who are very 
skillful in achieving popularity, and it is extremely rare that the outstanding 
men in the country and in the party are elected. Therefore, we can almost 
say that there are no representative assemblies in the world which represent 
the people’s will in the strict sense.’’*® 

One reason why universal suffrage was ineffective in bringing about 
socialism was that the representative assemblies were products of the capital- 
istic system and were devices created by the middle class.“ Representative 
assemblies are “‘made up from the middle class which looks upon the laboring 
class as an enemy and which tramples on it . . . Kuropatkin in his The wage 
system says that representative government was made by the middle class to 
oppose the monarch on the one hand, and to restrain and to control the work- 
ing class on the other.” Therefore, asks Kétoku, “why is it necessary for 
the laboring class also to depend on this device for overthrowing the middle 
class?” True, some people say that past revolutions were carried out by 
working through representative assemblies; but past revolutions were those 
of the middle class against the nobility. ““Today’s revolution is the workers’ 
revolution.” *? They need not seize the assembly; “‘all they have to take is 
land, money, and things which they have the right to take. There is no 
necessity of seizing it after they have made a law saying that it will be trans- 
ferred from the certain day of a certain month. Hitherto people have had 
superstitions with regard to government. They have the superstition that 
they exist because of the protection of government, and that if there were 
no government, there would be no order and that they could not exist.’’ ** 


7 “The speech of Kétoku Shisui,” MBZ, v. 21, p. 597, hereafter cited as SKS. 
8 ICMI, op. cit., p. $74. 

* ICMI, op. cit., p. 574. 

* SKS, op. cit., p. 597. 

“1 ICMI, ibid. 

@ SKS, op. cit., p. 599. 

48 Ibid. 
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Another reason for the failure of universal suffrage to usher in the social- 
istic era is the fact that “man is largely a creature of his environment.” 
While it is true that if there were universal suffrage there would be more 
labor representatives in the representative assemblies, actually this has not 
been very effective because once these labor representatives are elected they 
forget their origins and act like those of the middle class. “In Germany 
there are many socialist representatives in the Reichstag. However, in 
actuality, they cannot put the workers’ opinions into effect.” Moreover, 
Kétoku asked, were not the British labor representatives ‘fiercely attacked 
because no sooner than they were elected many of them lost their stamp as 
laborers and became proud, taking on the airs of the well-dressed and well- 
fed middle class?’’ 

Kotoku, furthermore, refuted the view that once they had socialist repre- 
sentatives in the Diet things would be different. He admitted that the present- 
day socialists in Japan were sincere, but, he added, this was because the 
socialist party was in adverse circumstances, and when a party is in such a 
state insincere people are not attracted to it because it is unprofitable. How- 
ever, once socialism becomes popular and socialists secure the majority of 
votes, ‘‘no doubt there will be people who will join the socialist party for 
their own fame, power, or simply to gain a seat.’’“* This, he said, was true 
in the case of the Jiyuté and of the socialist parties in Europe. Did not 
Millerand of France and John Barnes of Britain cooperate with the middle 
class and enter the cabinet? *” 

Going further, Kétoku maintained that even if one could assume that 
suitable representatives would be elected, and that they would carry out 
the people’s will, it still would not necessarily mean that socialism would 
be put into effect. The Diet might be dissolved, the right of universal suf- 
frage might be taken away, and finally the constitution might be suspended. 
“If they see that the power of the socialist party in the Diet is great and 
would be difficult to control, the influential and self-willed classes will most 
certainly carry these out resolutely. This has happened in Germany fre- 
quently. When things come to such a pass, there is nothing else but to await 
the power of unified labor. There is none other than to wait for the direct 
action of workers who are organized.” 

Of course in carrying out direct action, Kétoku admitted that there 

“ Ibid., p. 597. 
4 ICMI, op. cit., p. 574. 
“ Ibid., p. 575. 


7 Ibid. 
“ Ibid., p. 575. 
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would be a price to pay. If they used the army to suppress strikes, he said, 
there would be casualties. “But the price they had to pay in general strikes 
is unexpectedly low, even in Europe.”” Moreover, these casualties would be 
trivial compared to those produced by the capitalistic system every year. 
The number of those who lose their arms and legs from industrial accidents 
is higher than those lost in war. In comparison, “‘the losses from strikes last- 
ing several weeks or months are nothing.”” The Russo-Japanese war, he 
said, which was fought for the benefit of the capitalists produced 400,000 
casualties, and when we can endure even this, the price to pay for direct 
action is low. In order to break down superstition, many scientists from 
ancient times have become martyrs. “There is no progress without cost.” *® 

At the same time that he urged direct action, Kétoku also definitely 
stated that he was not opposed to the movement to obtain universal suf- 
frage, because if the latter were put into force the Diet would no doubt 
pass laws that would be advantageous to labor. However, he apparently did 
not want too much emphasis on voting for that would, in his opinion, retard 
the coming “revolution.” In speaking of the three million German Social- 
Democrats who had not been able to achieve their revolution, he said, 
“Three million who have been trained with elections as their objective are 
of no use in a revolution. . . . When they are told, “It is the revolution, 
rise,’ they will say that this was not what they had expected. They will re- 
tort that if voting is of no use, they will have to think it over some more. In 
this way the more the policy of working through the Diet gains influence, 
the more the revolutionary movement is discouraged.’’®® Therefore, he 
thought it more worthwhile if the energy and the funds used in the agitation 
for universal suffrage were devoted to educating the laborers and making 
them an united and conscious group. “At least as a Socialist,” he said, “and a 
member of the Socialist party, I believe that in order to achieve our objective, 
which is the fundamental revolution of the economic system, that is, the 
abolition of the wage system, it is more urgent to awaken ten workers than 
it is to get a thousand signatures on petitions for universal suffrage.’’®! After 
all, from Kétoku’s point of view, the seizure of political power was not the 
ultimate aim. It was the “‘seizure of bread. It is not law, but food and cloth- 
ing.”’5? Hence, if we are to follow his reasoning, why bother with such 
intermediate means as representative assemblies? “If the workers can be 


** SKS, op. cit., p. 599-600. 
°° ICMI, op. cit., p. 576. 

5 [bid., p. 577. 

82 Ibid. 
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made really conscious and united, can they not do anything by means of their 
direct action? They would have no reason to elect representatives and ask 
the Diet.’’** Because of these reasons, he concluded, “I hope that our Japa- 
nese socialist movement will.abandon the policy of working through the 
Diet and make the direct action of united labor their means and policy.’’*¢ 

This theory of direct action, aside from giving rise to the Taigyaku Jiken 
in 1910, had little influence in the long run. In all probability the number 
of people affected by Kétoku’s propaganda was extremely small. As one 
writer has noted: “The socialist and communist movements have never 
gained sufficient strength in Japan to constitute a serious menace to the social 
organization. They have been too largely copied from Western models, 
which Japanese propagandists have not understood well enough to put into 
effective operation in the Japanese social order, which they have also not 
understood adequately.”** This is certainly true of Kétoku. Neither an 
original near a profound thinker, he hoped to move his fellow countrymen to 
action with arguments taken from Kuropatkin and other extremely radical 
Western theorists. Needless to say, he did not get a following of any size. 

Yet Kétoku is not completely without interest or significance. After all 
he and the movement of which he was a part are testimonials of the fact that 
the influence of new social philosophies engendered in the West because of 
the rise of an industrial proletariat was felt, however feebly, even in Japan. 
And it indicates that while it was true that the relatively small ruling class 
always maintained strict control, nevertheless it was unable to prevent the 
influx of social ideas which came almost as an integral part of the new tech- 
nology which Japan’s leaders so eagerly imported. 

83 [bid., p. 576. 


 Ibid., p. 578. 
55 John Paul Reed, op. cit., pp. 162-163. 
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€ XIX* 

. HE night of the fifth had been decided on for another large-scale at- 
I tempt to climb the wall. On account of the previous attempt at scaling 





the wall, the ladders of the peasant families in the vicinity of Nan-hu had 
already been requisitioned to the point where none was left; and an even 
greater number would be required for this attempt. Moreover, from our 
experience on the previous occasion, when because of going late we had 
incurred defeat, this time it was imperative that we commence operations 
sooner. Consequently, as early as the afternoon of the fourth we sent men 
to the vicinity of Hsien-ning to requisition ladders. Management of this 
business was as before in the hands of the General Political Department. 
Already on the morning of the fifth ladders were streaming in and being 
heaped up in the south drill ground, and again everyone gave himself over 
to tying them together. The tied ones were then carried outside the college 
gate and piled up. 

The number of ladders on this occasion was more than four or five times 
that on the previous one. Also they were sent in by fits and starts, hence 
the work of tying them together fell far behind. When the mixed dare-to-die 
corps, made up of men picked from each army, assembled that night in the 
south drill ground, there still remained many ladders that had not been tied 
together.. There was no room left in the drill ground to work in, so everyone 
carried the untied ladders outside the gate and there continued the work. 

Darkness having descended, we were completely dependent on the light of 
a few lanterns shining on the ground where they had been set. It happened 
just then that the kerosene in many of the lanterns was burned up; their 
light was so dim that they seemed about to go out. Now General Head- 
quarters had an office where kerosene was issued, so that when kerosene 
gave out one could go there for more. None of the people on the drill ground 
knew where it was. Although I explained its location to them, none was 
familiar with the inner parts of the college, so I myself gathered up the 
lanterns and, carrying three or four in each hand, went to the issuing of- 
* The first two installments of this translation appeared in the two preceding issues. 
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fice to ask for kerosene. As I entered, the lantern light was very dim, so | 
was conscious of nothing in particular; but when I came out the lanterns 
were full to capacity with kerosene, so the light was doubly bright. Carrying 
three or four in each hand, I felt like a fiery angel about to take flight. When 
I reached the gate of the college, I ran head on into a group of officers, among 
whom were mixed some Russian advisers. Ch'en Ming-shu and Chang 
Fa-k‘uei were walking at the head, and they were all in such a hurry that 
they did not greet me. In the rear of the group was a young officer, with a 
clear and delicate pale face and a tall, thin build. He accosted me: 

“Huh, you rascal, it’s a lot of fun to light so many lights!” There was 
a note of rebuke in his words. Without waiting for my reply, he grabbed 
Teng Tse-sheng, who was running out of the place where the ladders were 
being bound. 

“Hey, Tse-sheng, this gentleman is one of your political department’s 
treasures no doubt?”’ He pointed at me as he spoke. 

“What's that?”’ Tse-sheng, startled, asked in reply. 

“He doesn’t have a scrap of military common sense! To light so many 
lights in front of the enemy’s nose is a good way to become a gun target!” 

“You're much too nervous,”’ Tse-sheng answered him. “With that large 
college building screening us behind, the enemy would have to have thousand- 
li eyes to see these lights.”’ 

Saying nothing more the officer hurried after those in front and entered 
behind them. Tse-sheng also followed them in. 

At the time when the mixed troop came out to start on their way, the 
last of the ladders had just been tied together. The same plan was to be 
followed as on the previous occasion, the only difference being that there 
were even more men and their manner was more serious. 

The group of officers that I just mentioned also came out again, [Teng] 
Tse-sheng and T‘ieh-lo-ni among them. 

The young officer who had just reprimanded me came up to me with a 
smile and shook hands. 

He said, “I am afraid I offended you just now. I am Huang Ch‘i-hsiang 
REA.” 


1 Huang Ch‘i-hsiang was born in Kwangtung in 1894. He studied economics and political science 
in Germany. After his return from abroad he joined the army and, as stated by Kuo, served under 
Chang Fa-k‘uei during the first phase of the Northern Expedition in 1926. In 1927 he became com- 
mander of the Fourth Army of the Wuhan Army. Later in the same year he assisted Chang Fa- 
k‘uei in ousting the Kwangsi generals Li Chi-shen E34 and Huang Shao-hsiung 34 #44 from 
Canton but left Canton at the time of the Canton Commune. He was on close terms with Teng 
Yen-ta and was, along with Teng and others, one of the founders of the Third Party. In 1933 he 
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At that time Huang was still a regimental commander under Chang 
Fa-k‘uei, and in the army he had the reputation of being a bright young man; 
but as yet we had not met. 

Smiling, I also shook his hand. 

Tse-sheng shook hands with me, T ‘ieh-lo-ni shook hands with me, and the 
others whom I knew well shook hands with me. The last to come up was 
Chi Te-fu. 

Te-fu was by nature a man of few words. Altl.ough we had been constantly 
together since setting out from Kwangtung, and especially during those few 
days since leaving Ch‘ang-sha, it can actually be said that he and I had not 
held one direct conversation. He was tall and lean of build, his face lean 
and yellow of color but without the appearance of sickness. He was only 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age; fresh youth was still present in all 
his attitudes. He still wore that brown cloth uniform that he had been wear- 
ing since Mi-lo, and after reaching Wu-ch‘ang had not even had time to 
change and wash it. He carried a Mauser pistol in addition to a map-case 
and leather belt. 

He shook hands with me with especial heartiness, saying, ““Tonight we 
will break into the city, come what may. If we cannot break in, I will not 
return to see you.” 

He spoke very spiritedly, and very spiritedly I replied. “What need for 
you to return? Tomorrow we will catch up with you and we will see each 
other.” 

At that time everyone believed that we would certainly break into the city 
that night, although inevitably there would be a great sacrifice. Some of the 
soldiers in the mixed corps were naturally giving vent to complaints, but the 
great majority silently contained the courage that comes from confidence in 
victory. It was as if there were but two roads open to them, to die beneath 
the walls of Wu-ch‘ang or to enter Wu-ch‘ang alive. Although each man had 
a cash bonus (I do not remember the amount), it was insufficient to taint 





participated in the Fukien independence movement led by Ch‘en Ming-shu and Ts‘ai T‘ing-k‘ai 
#% 5 HE, being named Chief of the General Staff of the military forces of the new “government.” 
After the outbreak of war between China and Japan, he became Vice-Director under Ch‘en Ch‘eng 
[i I of the Political Department of the Military Affairs Commission. Hashigawa Tokio #&§)I| 
BE WE, Chakoku bunka-kai jimbutsu sokan PBA acHe Ft A Yee SE [Biographical dictionary of 
Chinese literary figures] (Peking: Chung-hua Fa-ling Pien-yin-kuan, 1940), p. 555; Gendai chatka 
minkoku Manshttkoku jimmeikan S34, Hp Se FR BA es PH BLA. &% $B [Modern biographical dictionary 
of China and Manchoukuo] (Tokyo: Gaimu-shé Johd-bu, 1932), p. 127; The China year book 1928 
(Tientsin: The Tientsin Press, 1928), pp. 1274 and 1294; Hollington K. Tong, Chiang Kai-shek, 
soldier and statesman (Shanghai: The China Publishing Company, 1937), vol. 2, p. 347; “Democracy 
vs. one-party rule in Kuomintang China,” Amerasia, 7 (April 25, 1943), 115. 
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their heroic courage; for after all the spirit of life-sacrifice and the courage 
to dare death are not things that can be bought with money. 

After shaking hands with us, the military men who led the dare-to-die 
corps disappeared into that deep, unfathomable darkness that seemed so like 
the vale of death. 
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XX 


Everyone thought that during the night of the fifth we could certainly 
break into the city, so those who had been left behind that night, especially 
the Political Department, had to prepare their work for the following day 
when they would enter the city. No one slept. f 

Two hours after the departure of the dare-to-die corps, the sound of | 
cannon fire became especially violent. We imagined the fighting was very 
fierce. The gunfire continued right up to just before the sky became light, 
and then gradually subsided. Though I do not know where it originated, the 
report at that time was that our army had already broken into Wu-ch‘ang and 
was fighting in the streets inside the city. Some said that they had entered 
the cite by way of Pin-yang Gate, some that it had been by way of T‘ung- 
hsiang Gate, and some that it had been by way of Wu-sheng Gate st#FF4. 
Some said that the troops that first entered the city were the Fourth Army, 
some the Eighth Army, and some the First Army.? Although there were 
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2 The Nationalists’ military forces were organized in the following manner. Chiang Kai-shek was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kuo-min Ko-ming Chiin ij 4. fir Hf (People’s Revolutionary 

Army), as the Nationalist Armies were designated. Li Chi-shen, who was Chief of Staff of the 

Military Affairs Commission, was made his chief of staff. Assuming his command June 9, 1926, 

Chiang Kai-shek ordered Li Chi-shen to remain in Canton, and Pai Ch‘ung-hsi became Chief of | 
Staff of Field Headquarters. Thus Chiang was supreme over-all commander, Li was chief of staff ° 
at base headquarters in Canton, and Pai was chief of staff of forward headquarters, from which the 
actual operations were directed. At the time of its original organization prior to the opening of the 

northern expedition, the Kuo-min Ko-ming Chiin consisted of seven armies. The First Army was :. 
commanded by Ho Ying-ch‘in {®] ¥4k, now Minister of Military Affairs in the Chinese govern- E 
ment and Chief of Staff of the Chinese Army; the Second Army by T‘an Yen-k‘ai ja XE[M]; the e 
Third Army by Chu P'ei-te 4¢3%4@; the Fourth Army by Li Chi-shen; the Fifth Army by Li 4 
Fu-lin =F; the Sixth Army by Ch'eng Chien #¢¥F; and the Seventh Army, the Kwangsi 
army, by Li Tsung-jen 4&52{2, now commander of the Fifth War Zone. Also, T‘ang Sheng-chih’s 
Hunanese troops, which were acquired by the Kuo-min Ko-ming Chiin just before the opening of the 
campaign, were organized into the Eighth Army with T‘ang as commander. Of these units, the one 
mentioned most frequently in Kuo’s account is the Fourth Army. Two of its divisions, one under 
Chang Fa-k‘uei and one under Ch‘en Ming-shu, and its independent regiment under Yeh Ting 
were sent to the front. T'ang Leang-li states that each army consisted normally of three divisions ° 
and each division of three regiments with a strength of 1,620 rifles apiece. But George E. Sokolsky ; 
assigns the following number of divisions to each army: First Army, five divisions; Second Army, 
three divisions; Third Army, two divisions; Fourth Army, four divisions; Fifth Army, two divi- 
sions; Sixth Army, three divisions. However, without further and more satisfactory evidence, it 
would be quite impossible to make an accurate estimate of the strength or detailed study of the or- 
ganization of the Kuo-min Ko-ming Chiin. As for equipment, it is reasonably evident from Kuo 
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various discrepancies in the news, it was in agreement on the one point that 
we had broken into the city. 

Whenever a piece of news came, everyone would go wild with joy; but 
whenever we began to investigate the source of the news, we would find it 
for the most part vague and unfounded. We were hoping that [Teng] Tse- 
sheng would send in some reliable news from the front, but he never did. 
Since the news came in with great frequency, its probability gradually in- 
creased, and I twice sent Hu Kung-mien to General Headquarters up front 
to inquire. His report on his return the first time was that he had met Chief 
of Staff Pai [Ch‘ung-hsi] who had said that there was information that we had 
broken into the city but that he had not yet received a reliable report from 
the front. The second time he saw the Commander-in-Chief, who said that 
he had just been talking over the telephone with the front line and that they 
had said that they had really broken into the city, that the Sixth Regiment 
of the First Army had been the first to enter, that they had broken through 
by way of Wu-sheng Gate, and that by now Pin-yang Gate had probably 
also been broken through. 

When we received this second report, there was of course no longer any 
room for doubt. The entire Political Department having already completed 
preparations for its departure, it began at once to form ranks in the south 
drill ground. It was then past seven o'clock. But when we were on the point 
of setting out, I went in person to General Headquarters. Just as | was 
about to go upstairs, I ran into Ch'en Kung-po Pi 2#,? who had already 





Mo-jo’s account that the Nationalist troops were almost entirely infantry equipped with small 
arms and that they had very little artillery and almost no aviation. Of course, by no means all of 
the above forces were available at the front, for considerable forces were required for garrison 
duty in base areas and to protect the right flank of the expedition against the threat posed by the 
hostile, though as yet not belligerent, Sun Ch‘uan-fang in Kiangsi. On August 15 a force designated 
as the “Central Army” was organized for the attack on Wuhan. It was to be under the general com- 
mand of T'ang Sheng-chih and was to consist of the Fourth, Seventh, and Eighth Armies, while 
the First and Sixth Armies were to follow as general reserves. Wen Kung-chih 3¢ 40], Tsui-chin 
san-shih nien Chung-kuo chiin-shih shih #eift =--S¢ tp BEB SH [History of military affairs 
in China during the last thirty years] (Shanghai: T‘ai-p‘ing-yang Shu-tien, 1932), vol. 2, pp. 256- 
261; T'ang Leang-li, The inner history of the Chinese revolution (London: George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., 1930), pp. 249-252; George F. Sokolsky, ““The Kuomintang” in The China year book 1928, 
p. 1340. 

*Ch‘en Kung-po was born in Kwangtung in 1890. He studied at Canton Law College, at the 
National University of Peking, and in America. He joined the Communist Party in 1921 but re- 
signed from it in 1922. He was for a time Director of the Political Department, a post in which 
he was replaced by Teng Yen-ta prior to the opening of the Northern Expedition. After the capture 
of Wuhan he served in the Wuhan government. Late in 1927 he is said to have been the civilian 
head of Chang Fa-k‘uei’s regime in “Canton. Following the Canton Commune at the end of the 
same year, he went to Shanghai where he founded the Revolutionary critic, which was suppressed in 
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been appointed Finance Commissioner for Hupeh, coming downstairs. He 
spoke to me first, saying that Wu-ch‘ang had really been taken and that he 
too was going into the city immediately. 

When I heard what he said, I did not go upstairs but turned back to the 
south drill ground and allowed the troops [of the Political Department] to 
set out. 

Astride his squat little black horse, Hu Kung-mien marched at the front, 
leading the propaganda battalion. Next came [Chu] Tai-chieh, [Li] Te-mu, 
and I, leading the members of the Political Department on foot. The Political 
Department’s two big flags were carried in front by two propaganda work- 
ers. 

As we went out the Arts College gate, we were all very awe-inspiring, 
especially the mounted Hu Kung-mien, who in his majesty seemed just like a 
general on his triumphal march. 

On the road was an unbroken stream of refugees, carrying on their shoul- 
ders household sundries and baggage as they hurried along. When they 
saw us thus awesomely and imposingly marching toward the city, near and 
far they all set down their burdens. We told them: ‘‘You don’t have to flee, 
the city has already been taken.’ Hearing us speak thus, some of them 
forthwith reshouldered their burdens and went off in the direction of the 
city. 

When we reached that fork where the roads separated, there were three 
roads. The one straight ahead went through T‘ung-hsiang Gate, the one to 
the left went toward Pao-an Gate, and the one to the right went toward 
Hung Shan. There we again encountered Ch'en Kung-po. Mounted on a 
black steed, he was trying to make up his mind. To go straight ahead would 
of course be very direct, but there it was extremely desolate, without even 
one human shadow. He decided to go toward the left. We, thinking that it 
would be a little safer to enter the city by Pin-yang Gate, took the right. 

Going to the right, we would before long have to come to that entirely 
coverless stretch of ground. [Hu] Kung-mien’s black horse was as a matter of 
fact but a mundane horse, one which had never experienced training or been 





1928. Together with Wang Ching-wei, he participated in the Yen Hsi-shan—Feng Yii-hsiang coali- 
tion government at Pei-p‘ing in 1930. From 1932 to 1938 he served in various capacities under the 
Central Government. Long an adherent of Wang Ching-wei, he joined the latter after his flight 
from Chungking in December, 1938, and participated in the Japanese-sponsored puppet govern- 
ment at Nanking as member of the Central Executive Committee of the “Orthodox Kuomintang” 
and “Mayor” of Shanghai. T‘ang Leang-li, op. cit., pp. 340-341; Who’s who in China, supplement to 
the 5th edition (Shanghai: China weekly review, 1940), p. 70; Paul M. A. Linebarger, The China of 
Chiang Kai-shek (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941), p. 198. 
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under fire; however, it seems the wretch’s nerves were even more sensitive 
than human nerves. As soon as he entered that stretch of ground he began to 
make a fuss, and no matter how he was whipped he would not go. He even 
stood up on his hind legs like a man. Finally he forced our Marshal Hu to 
jump hastily from his mount’s back and order the grooms to pull back to 
the very rear the horse that had been marching at the very front. 

Weall entered that stretch of ground. 

The weather was very clear and bright. Since the one heavy rain that fell 
on the night of the thirty-first of August, the several days following had all 
been clear. The surface of the ground was so parched that it was like a 
desert. In the distance the city of Wu-ch‘ang stretched out in the blazing 
light, its base invisible, white and misty like a mirage. 

We had just barely reached the center of the stretch of ground when pang, 
a cannon shot landed right in our formation not three feet away from me. A 
dust cloud arose from the ground, and a human cloud arose among the troops. 
The shell did not explode, but the formation exploded. Those who have 
never undergone training or seen action, no matter how enthusiastic they may 
ordinarily be, or how they may boast, will show their real colors as soon as 
they approach the battlefield. In the Political Department there were many 
braves who were so frightened when they heard the one cannon shot that they 
fled like chickens and ran like dogs. Some cast away the posters and circu- 
lars they were holding in their hands; others were so terrified that they 
abruptly sat down on the ground. One man from Szechwan by the name of 
Tseng ff was so frightened that he coughed up a mouthful of blood on the 
spot. His waist was so weakened with fright that he could hardly even walk. 

Then came two more cannon shots, both very accurately fired. But we all 
owe thanks to those swindling imperialists for selling useless dud shells to 
China’s militarists, for one after the other they failed to explode. But in 
our General Political Department there was many a big gun who exploded 
without being fired and who had to be picked up and walked across that 
dangerous stretch, a task really requiring considerable effort. 

When we reached a protected place, [Hu] Kung-mien said to me in tones 
of great admiration: “The enemy is pretty good to have such obvious calm 
and control with street fighting going on inside the city.” 

“I fear it was a little unreliable, don’t you?” I was beginning to have 
my doubts, for I did not believe that the enemy could be that calm and 
controlled. “Did the Old Man‘ really tell you personally the news of our 
entering the city?” 


* 3E%& Jao-tsung, an informal way of referring to one’s commanding officer, very similar in 
use to the expression “Old Man” in American army slang. 
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“Yes, he told me personally,” affirmed Kung-mien stoutly. 
“I am afraid that he too has been fooled,” I said. A sordid affair of false 
military reports and pretense of achievement in hope of reward began to 
float about in my mind. 

Refugees moving from their homes formed an unbroken line, and stragglers 
were constantly coming back from the front line. When collared for ques- 
tioning, none of them had ever heard of such a thing as a break-through into 
the city. Making a deduction from the various facts, I concluded that that 
piece of information was highly doubtful, so I halted the advance of our 
unit. Before deciding whether to go on or to halt, Kung-mien and I, and a 
few comrades who wished to accompany us, would go to the front line and 
make inquiries until we obtained accurate information. 


XXI 


When we had reached a point not far from Hung Shan, we saw a stretcher 
being carried from the opposite direction and, following behind it, a body- 
guard carrying a Mauser pistol. From a distance we inferred that the one 
who was being carried was certainly an officer. The stretcher was borne 
closer and closer. The face of the man on the stretcher was covered with a 
raincoat, black leather puttees were fitted over his yellow riding-breeches, 
and his two legs were motionlessly extended. My attention was completely 
focussed on the stretcher, and it came to me that the wounded man was un- 
questionably an officer. 

As the stretcher brushed by us, the bodyguard following behind suddenly 
shouted to me: 

“Secretary-General! Director . . . 

Sure enough, it was Yang Sheng #3, Director Teng’s bodyguard. 
Tremendously surprised, I at once asked: ‘How is the Director? Has he 
been wounded?” 

“No, itis... 

Before he had finished speaking, the clothes had already aroused my 
memory and judgment and I already knew who the man on the stretcher was. 
At once I ran to the side of the stretcher and lifted the raincoat covering the 
face to take a look. Chi Te-fu’s face appeared. His two eyes were open, 
staring, their brilliance lost; his yellow complexion had turned grey; his 
lips parted. We who had studied medicine and were accustomed to the sight 
of dead men could tell at a glance that he was dead. At once the tears began 
to well up in my eyes. 

“The Director sent a letter.” 
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Yang Sheng produced a letter from his bosom and gave it to me. It was 
one that Tse-sheng had written me. The letter had been written on the page 
of a notebook and torn off. Those few heartfelt brief lines remain even now 
in my brain, not a word altered. 

“Comrade x x: 

“The plan for storming the city is still like a bubble, and the enemy 
is still resisting obstinately. This morning at just seven o’clock Comrade 
Te-fu died in action inside Ch‘ang-ch‘un Temple outside Pin-yang Gate. The 
pain of my grief is extreme. I hope you will spare no pains in attending to 
the last rites. 

Yenda Den. Forty minutes past seven o’clock, at Ch'ang-ch‘un Temple.” 
—when signing his name Tse-sheng liked to write it in German letters, Yen-ta 
Teng. Like a charge of electricity, these few lines of his handwriting in- 
stantly caused all the comrades present to become serious. For a long moment 
no one made a sound. 

Needless to say, the news of the capture of Wu-ch‘ang was completely 
false. The fact that everyone believed that by that night’s attack we could 
certainly break into the city, and the fact that as a reward for its achivement 
the unit that first broke into the city would naturally have control over 
Wu-ch‘ang and even over the entire province of Hupeh had been opportunity 
and motive for the fabrication. But at that time the annoyance of being 
victims of this petty conspiracy was overwhelmed by the sober and serious 
feelings evoked by the death of Te-fu. After standing in silence for a mo- 
ment, we could only return to where the whole group of department members 
were waiting, tell them to furl the banners, break up the troop, and return in 
small groups to Nan-hu. The enemy gunners, who had completely recovered 
their calm and control, probably because they had the protection of the city 
wall, were unwilling to fire when there were few men for a target. One after 
the other the department members, who had become birds afraid of the bow, 
managed after a fashion to cross that dangerous stretch of ground, albeit in 
great trepidation. 

On the way back to Nan-hu, Yang Sheng using his Cantonese, which was 
very difficult to understand, told me about that night’s attack. However, 
though difficult to understand, I got the general idea. 

Part of the dare-to-die corps did reach the wall and a small number did 
scale it. But again the enemy had made advance preparations, and in the 
distant places they laid down a sweeping machine gun fire, while at close 
quarters they threw hand grenades. Because they were overwhelmed by 
numbers, those who had scaled the wall were all shot down off it. Among 
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these there was a certain company commander Ts‘ao ¥ who had climbed 
the wall and also been shot down; a great many of his men had been killed 
or wounded while recovering his body. 

Director Teng’s horse had also been killed. They were at the front line 
leading the troops, when a bullet had hit his horse right in the skull. The bul- 
let had gone through below Director Teng’s left ribs and had made a hole in 
the sleeve of his uniform. The horse had fallen instantly. 

Early in the morning they had retreated to Ch'ang-ch‘un Temple. There 
the ground was high, almost on a level with a corner of the city wall and only 
two or three hundred feet distant from it. There, hiding behind the earth 
wall and using their pistols, they had exchanged fire with the enemy on the 
wall. They would stick their heads up over the wall, fire a shot, then im- 
mediately drop down again behind the wall. The enemy, also aware that 
there were men concealed there, would aim their machine guns and fire. But 
they could not shoot through the wall. The bullets falling inside the garden 
were really just like rain drops. When there was no answering fire from that 
direction, the enemy would discontinue aiming there and point their guns 
in another direction. But once you stuck out your head to fire a few shots, 
they would return and drop a rain of bullets in your direction. This way 
they had come and gone many times. The last time was when Chi Te-fu 
stuck his head out to investigate the situation outside. Just as he was turning 
his head to report to Director Teng and T‘ieh-lo-ni who were seated at the 
foot of the wall, there was suddenly the sound of a bullet hitting something, 
and he instantly began to fall to the ground. Director Teng, knowing that 
he had been wounded, rushed to support him, and laid him down horizontally 
on the ground in the position in which he fell. 

Wher Director Teng and Tieh-lo-ni both came to take care of him, he 
said in a very low soft voice: “I am not important, please pay attention to 
the enemy.” After this one sentence there was no further sound. 

As the absolutely artless Yang Sheng haltingly told me these things, I could 
tell as I listened to his honest low voice and observed his appearance, which 
was that of one who had toiled all night and who was very low in spirit, 
that in his inner heart he was sincerely grieving for Te-fu. Especially had 
those dying words of Te-fu’s moved him, for he repeated them to me two 
or three times. For a man who is approaching the door of death to forget 
completely his own survival and to worry about the friends who are with him 
in danger—before such a spirit anyone would bow his head, and especially 
Yang Sheng, who had been with him in the same place of death. On that sim- 
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ple mind of his, unsullied as a mountain stream by refuse or dirt, this must 
have made an even clearer and deeper impression. 


XXII 


When Chi Te-fu’s body had been carried back to Nan-hu Arts College, it 
was deposited in an upstairs lecture hall overlooking the south drill ground. 
] sent someone to have a coffin and burial garments made for him. Meanwhile 
with the assistance of a few members of the department and some orderlies, 
I opened his uniform and examined his wound. 

The bullet had entered the left side of the occipital bone and had gone 
down through the hollow in the back of the neck; it had then entered the chest 
by way of the right shoulder, coming out through the right side of the scap- 
ula; finally it had entered the skin of the right side of the right thigh. There 
surplus strength of the bullet had been spent. Lodged inside the trousers of 
the uniform, it had split into three grains which had not even pierced the 
cloth-made trousers of his uniform. 

Thus he was hit in three places by one shot, both the wound in the head 
and that in the chest being mortal. There had not been much bleeding, but 
needless to say the internal bleeding had been very bad. 

Then I investigated the things he carried on his person. Aside from his 
clothes, there was a watch on his wrist and a purse in his pocket. The purse 
was made of leather and was very old. In front of everyone I opened it 
for him. The contents I extracted from inside it were:—two copper coins 
and two pawn tickets! The pawn tickets had been issued by a Kwangtung 
pawnshop. The characters written on them were very peculiar, so I did not 
know what had been pawned. But from what I inferred it must have been 
only such things as bedding and books, because being unable to take them 
with him when we set out, he had adopted the convenient device of handing 
them over to a pawnshop. 

“Two copper coins’’—perhaps there will be some who will doubt this 
item, thinking that I am deliberately exaggerating. But actually there is 
nothing surprising in this. From our departure from Kwangtung right up to 
beneath the walls of Wu-ch‘ang, no pay had been formally issued (of course, 
if there had been need, we could at any time have obtained it from the Finance 
Section). Each day we had eaten government provisions, and while on the 
march nobody had felt need for any expenses; hence so little wealth in Chi 
Te-fu’s purse. But it may also be an indication of his calmness of mind. I 
am making an effort to write the truth and have not the slightest desire to 
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write fiction. If I wished to write fiction, this would be just the place for em- 
broidery. I could compile a diary for him, or some letters; or perhaps | 
might compose a few love letters for the purpose of catering to the tastes of 
be-pimpled adolescent young gentlemen and ladies. But that would be point- 
less to the extreme and would only be an insult to our Te-fu. 

I gave over Te-fu’s purse to [Li] Te-mu and the others to keep; what 
became of it I do not know. Only that bullet which had split into three 
grains I kept as a memento. But in August of the following year [1927], 
when I ran into trouble in Te-an ### in Kiangsi, my leather bag was stolen 
and that valued memento, together with many important materials was lost. 

On the afternoon of that day, the coffin and burial clothes having been 
procured and brought back, Te-fu was at once placed in his coffin; but I did 
not attend the ceremony because of the pressure of work. After the body had 
been placed in it, the coffin was put in a small house in the back court of the 
college. 

I have now completely forgotten what work I did that afternoon, but I do 
remember that later as I lay on my bed I composed some poems of mourning 
for Te-fu. I now record them here: 


The coffin cover is put in place, the heroic plans in vain; 

You left behind but two forlorn copper coins. 

Wise and brave as you were, you fell victim to unhappy chance; 
With whom among men can I condole for the loss of such a hero? 


I think back to your words on parting for the night attack: 

“Unless we break the solid wall, I vow I will not return!” 

Today a corpse, you have all untimely met a soldier’s death; 

It is hard to keep the bright tears from dripping on your clothes. 


We had been in hardship together since Mi-lo; 

In battle and on the road we had tasted of experience to the full. 
Since antiquity what man’s life has not ended in death? 

Were death to come to me as to you, it would be no affliction. 


One bullet pierced the head and returned to penetrate the breast; 
What peace for me with the thought of your brave death? 

What happened at Ch‘ang-ch‘un Temple outside Pin-yang gate 
Awaits the pen of the thousand-year chronicler. 


At seven o'clock in the morning of the following day, before escorting 
Te-fu’s coffin to be deposited in a neighboring monastery, the entire Political 
Department, including orderlies, assembled in front of the little house in the 
rear courtyard to hold a memorial service for him. The little house was 
built of brick, just like an automobile garage. Its front door had been left 
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open. Because of the hot weather, a bloody liquid was already running out of 
the coffin and there was a stench. This scene especially moved me to grief. 

With Hu Kung-mien as master of ceremonies, everyone stood in silence for 
five minutes before the coffin, and then Li Ho-ling #31, Chief of the 
Organization Section, gave an account of Te-fu’s life. The general outline of 
what he said was that Te-fu was a native of Shantung, that after graduating 
from high school he had gone to Soviet Russia to study, that his period of 
study abroad had been very short, because, impelled by the Chinese Revolu- 
tion, he had soon returned to his native land. But as he had been very diligent, 
his command of Russian and his knowledge of theory were such that he 
could with confidence hold political conversations and act as interpreter. He 
was of course a communist, having joined the party in Moscow. But what his 
family had been like, how he had arrived in Russia, what county of Shantung 
he hailed from, none of these things do I now remember. 

Next Director Teng gave a speech of mourning on behalf of the entire 
Political Department, in which he told how Te-fu had died in battle. He was 
followed by T‘ieh-lo-ni, the Russian adviser, who gave a mourning speech in 
French which was translated by [Li] Ho-ling. 

T‘ieh-lo-ni was really very grief-struck; he wept as he spoke. He said: 
The revolutionary camp has lost a very loyal and brave comrade and at the 
same time a very good companion; he had ordinarily been too distant with 
him and had never got to know him fully; this he greatly regretted. 

Part of his regret was very clearly manifested in his tears. At heart 
T'ieh-lo-ni is a poet endowed with a very romantic nature, and it is due 
to his romantic warmth of feeling that he became a revolutionary. He likes 
humor, he likes poetry and song, and he likes to have a little fun outside the 
ordered course of life. But Chi Te-fu’s personality was just the opposite of 
his. Te-fu was very taciturn; ordinarily he very seldom so much as opened 
his mouth, except for necessary conversation. Although I had shared two 
months of my life with him since setting out from Kwangtung, few were the 
times I had seen him laugh. For this reason the two of them had not ordinarily 
been very congenial. T‘ieh-lo-ni had long intended to change him for another, 
and Te-fu had been very anxious to transfer to other work. But Te-fu’s heroic 
death had completely altered T‘ieh-lo-ni’s feelings toward him. 


XXIII 


After Chi Te-fu’s death there were no particular developments in military 
operations beneath the walls of Wu-ch‘ang. The wall-scaling strategy having 
twice failed, and at the sacrifice of many comrades, it was not again adopted 
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thereafter. Two or three days later the airplanes for which everyone had 
been hoping flew up from Kwangtung, piloted by Russian comrades. How- 
ever, they were not combat planes at all, nor were they equipped with bombs. 
They just dropped ordinary shells twice from the air over the city of Wu- 
ch‘ang and scattered leaflets a few times, with the sole result that they 
frightened the enemy a little. At this point I have a minor digression to 
make. 

One of the shells so dropped from above the city of Wu-ch‘ang hit Wu- 
ch‘ang Normal School of Fine Arts ®& 32056 Mi #8 and also hit our famed 
arts critic, Hua Lin #4 .° Hua Lin was at that time teaching and living there. 
Fragments of a shell wounded him in the toe. He suffered considerable pain 
on this account, and later, after returning to Shanghai, he bestowed curses 
on the Revolutionary Army, some of the spittle from which spattered on me. 

Though I am now writing this interlude here, I am not doing it out of a 
desire to make fun of our Mr. Hua Lin in conscious revenge. Actually I wish 
to ask him to testify as a living witness that the affair of the airplane drop- 
ping shells actually did take place. Also I hope that he will supply some 
materials for us. He lived through more than forty days of siege life within 
Wu-ch‘ang, and being a man with such a gifted pen, the best thing would be 
for him to make a record of that life and write a “Within the walls of Wu- 
ch‘ang.” 

The terror inspired by the planes was of no avail, so the next move was to 
bombard the city and to dig a tunnel under the wall of Wu-ch‘ang from a 
protected spot in the vicinity of Hung Shan. Inevitably, such work was time- 
consuming, so the Revolutionary Army could only maintain the siege of 
Wuz-ch‘ang, patiently awaiting the final outcome. 

Because of the pressure of political work in the Hankow area and because 
materials for building the tunnel had all to be procured in Hankow, it was 
absoluthly necessary to have an organ in Hankow to manage these matters. 
Accordingly on the eighth the Political Department decided to set up an 
office in Hankow. Originally the intention had been that the office would be 
managed by Chu Tai-chieh, but on the evening when all had already been 
satisfactorily arranged, [Teng] Tse-sheng came to look me up and said that 
it would still be necessary for me to go to take charge in Hankow. There- 
upon the plans that we had drawn up had to be revised afresh. With Tai- 
chieh my assistant as before, I chose twenty or thirty capable comrades from 
the department, and, taking ten guards with us, we set out in the direction of 


5 A native of Kiangsu, Hua Lin is an author and teacher. In 1940 he was professor at Hsin-hua 
College of Fine Arts. Hashigawa Tokio, op. cit., p. 560. 
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Pai-sha-chou early on the morning of the ninth. [Chu] Tai-chieh, [Li] Ho- 
ling, [Li] Te-mu and I were the central figures of this group. 

When we arrived at Pai-sha-chou, we put up temporarily at Wu-sheng 
Temple #228), because the small steamboat on which we were to take pas- 
sage had to carry munitions for the Eighth Army, and for the time being 
could not easily accommodate us. Lunch was eaten there. It was already 
dusk when we crossed from Pai-sha-chou to Ying-wu-chou 38#§}|, and by 
the time we were walking past the city of Han-yang darkness had already 
descended. We lit a lantern to light our path. The enemy on the walls of 
Wu-ch‘ang of course saw this, and there came an uninterrupted gunfire from 
across the river. In the night air those rifle and cannon shots sounded even 
more threatening than in the day-time but not a bullet found its mark. 

A pontoon bridge spanned the Han River. As we crossed on it over to 
Pao-ch'ing $€8# Wharf, the lantern light shone in the water, which was 
unusually clear and shallow. After crossing to Hankow we spent that night 
in a hotel, where we talked things over with those who had been sent over 
two days before. Only on the following day, the tenth, early in the morning 
did we move into the office which had been set up for us in the Nanyang 
Brothers Tobacco Company Fa?#5t 685 ZF] on Hou-ch'eng 72% Road. 

The company was a four-storied western style building. In the center of 
the ground floor was a big door, on the left side of which was the company’s 
business office and on the right side of which was a large bank-like room 
which formerly had been a bank and which during the war had been the 
quartermaster’s office of the enemy armies. On the upstairs floors had been 
clubs of the powers of the old regime, and these had therefore been considered 
quasi-enemy property and confiscated by the men we had sent over. Within 
the limits of not hindering the company’s business, we commenced to occupy 
all those parts, upstairs and down, which were not used by the company. The 
large bank-like room downstairs became the office of the General Political 
Department. Left-front, in a corner opposite the door, was a little room 
which became the office of the director, where the few important men used 
to gather. I myself frequently spent the night on a sofa in this room. 

At that time Hankow was still a lair where lurked the powers of the old 
regime. It was still not over ten days since Wu P*‘ei-fu had fled, and most 
people believed that he would make a strenuous effort to regain his position. 
For this reason most of the big merchants in the market place were not open 
for business and the various newspapers had not yet revised their policies. 
The Hupeh Army commanded by Liu Tso-lung was concentrated there, and 
Liu himself, flying the flag “Preserve the boundaries and tranquilize the 
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people,”’ was making secret use of the political center of Hupeh to assume a 
noncommittal attitude toward both South and North. Moreover, there were 
many other troop units which had recently aligned themselves with us. 
Though ours in name, in actuality they were much like an enemy. The mis- 
sion with which we had been entrusted when we jumped into these surround- 
ings was to spread knowledge of the revolution and to increase its vitality, 
in this way suppressing the enemies with which we were surrounded. 

We began by taking control of the journalistic world. We closed two very 
reactionary newspapers and at the same time organized a news censorship 
committee; all newspapers had to pass through our censorship before being 
published. The organization of popular groups made increasingly rapid prog- 
ress; all kinds of labor unions already having organization began to grow 
openly strong, while those lacking organization were endowed with it for 
the first time. Even the public opening of such things as the provincial and 
municipal party headquarters was accomplished under our protection. 

Concentrating our energies and attention we busied ourselves this way 
for a week. We assumed control of every kind of propaganda organ; we 
even took over an American-managed newspaper. Popular groups gradually 
came into being, the spirits of the people began to mount, and the city of 
Hankow suddenly changed its old-fashioned appearance. The life we lived 
during those few days ranks as our most strenuous and most interesting. We 
had very little time for sleep at night, at most not over three or four hours, 
and a few times we even had to put up with staying up all night. 

Yet, at this time when we thought ourselves so happy, all unbeknownst 
to us a very unhappy situation was brewing. 


XXIV 


On the fifth day after moving to Hankow, the workers of the longshore- 
men’s union arrested a notorious “labor traitor” (p. 71), Kuo P*‘in-po 
¥h¥14. A year later, during the period of the Wuhan government, this 
man was shot. At the very first when he was sent to the department, the 
comrades in the department favored executing him on the spot. But according 
to formal procedure the Political Department had no authority to take life, 
so I decided to keep him in custody for the time being, while I sent a man to 
Wu-ch‘ang to ask instructions of Director Teng and to inform him of the 
man’s former crimes and of our proposal to shoot him in order to suppress 
the counter-revolutionary forces. 

The criminal had been brought in early in the morning. When early eve- 
ning came, a battalion of troops suddenly moved up to the Political De- 
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partment’s door and formed ranks opposite it. From their uniform we 
knew they were the troops of Liu Tso-lung. Obviously, partisans of the 
criminal had goaded Liu Tso-lung into snatching back the criminal by ter- 
roristic methods. The Department members could not help being rather 
alarmed, for our own armed strength consisted solely of the ten guards who 
took turns posting guard by two’s outside the main door. No matter how one 
looked at it, the strength of these ten was insufficient to oppose that bat- 
talion of men. Secretly I too felt uneasy, but it occurred to me that they 
would not have the courage to take any action, that they had come only to 
overawe us, but that we ought not to show them our weakness. Plucking up 
courage, I sent a man to summon the commander of the battalion, who, very 
respectful and submissive, walked in alone. I interviewed him in the director’s 
office. He was a man of nearly fifty years of age, his emaciated face filthy 
with the traces of the opium habit; at his mouth was a sparse eight-character 
moustache; and, not tall of build, he wore a baggy Northern Army uniform. 

Speaking first I asked him, ‘“What was your purpose in coming here?”’ 

With a rather uncertain manner, he stammered: ‘‘We don’t know what 
kind of organization your honorable office is.” 

‘“‘What kind of organization?” I responded quickly, “It is the Political 
Department of the General Headquarters of the People’s Revolutionary 
Army.” 

“Yes, yes.” He became increasingly respectful and submissive. 

‘‘What was your real reason for coming?” I pressed him again. 

‘“‘We heard that your honorable department . . . ai . . . has arrested some- 
one,”’ he said haltingly. 

‘What of it if it has?” I broke in to question him again without waiting 
for him to finish speaking. “(Have you come for someone?” 

‘No, no, no, it’s not that.”” He raised his two hands and waved them re- 
peatedly in dissent. ‘Because there are bad rumors about, we have received 
orders from our superior officer to come . . . to come . . . and protect your 
honorable department.”’ 

When I heard him utter these words, I could hardly keep myself from 
bursting into laughter. I also slightly softened my attitude. 

“Thanks so much for your kindness. But we have our own guards, and if 
there should be any disturbance, we shall be able to deal with it by ourselves. 
Your troops should not move about so carelessly or they on the contrary 
will stir up rumors of insecurity. Please take your troops back at once.” 

Terrified, the battalion commander took his leave and went out. Then 
came the sounds of the commands “‘Attention!—Left face—March!”’ The 
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troops who had moved up then went back again the same way they had 
come. 

It was just as if we had conspired to play the “empty city”’ stratagem,® and 
after the battalion commander of a Ssu-Ma I #)#5$%" had left, we could 
not restrain ourselves from laughter. 

Not over twenty minutes after the battalion commander had gone, the 
man I had sent to Wu-ch‘ang to ask for instructions returned. In the letter 
that he brought back Director Teng disagreed with me greatly. He said 
that our Political Department did not have the powers of arrest or execution 
and that we especially ought not act irresponsibly at the present time when 
the power of the Revolution had not yet been firmly established. He told us 
to keep the criminal in strict custody and await a verdict on his case. 

Of course, | was not very pleased with the instructions I received from 
him. But I also privately congratulated myself, because, having very carefully 
requested instructions, it was as if I were one who excelled in representing 
in advance the wishes of my chief. Once there was the command against 
putting him to death, we of course did not dare recklessly to perpetrate the 
deed, and needless to say, our momentary elation cooled off to the half-way 
point. But the remaining half was still to cool off to below zero and into the 
negative numbers. 

Early in the morning of the next day another man was sent from Wu- 
ch‘ang, and the orders he transmitted from Director Teng instructed me to 
send Kuo P‘in-po over to Wu-ch‘ang immediately. These orders showed his 
absolute lack of confidence in us: the previous night he had ordered us to 
keep Kuo P‘in-po in strict custody, and after only one night he had issued 
further orders instructing us to send him over to Wu-ch‘ang, fearing that 
we would not honor his command and would shoot the man on our own 
responsibility. Myself, I did not understand it at all; I did not know why 
the arrest and execution of a labor traitor whose guilt was well known should 


6 A stratagem attributed to Chu-Ko Liang mete renowned hero of the Three Kingdoms 
period and celebrated in story as the greatest military tactician in Chinese history. On one occasion 
when Chu-Ko Liang was stationed with a small force in Yang-p'ing, gj 7 he learned that his 
enemy Ssu-Ma I was approaching the city with a greatly superior force. The situation was desperate 
and there was no chance of escape. He then ordered his men to take down the flags, to stop beating 
the drums, and to keep to their quarters. He opened the four gates of the city and in every way 
made the city appear as if it were unoccupied. When Ssu-Ma I arrived, although he knew Chu-Ko 
Liang to be inside with his troops, the appearance of the “‘empty”’ city caused him to suspect an 
ambush, and he withdrew without attacking. 

7 Ssu-Ma I (178-251 a.p.), another famed hero of the Three Kingdoms period, commanded the 
armies of Wei. It was against him that Chu-Ko Liang was supposed to have used the “empty city” 
stratagem. A short biography of him will be found in Herbert A. Giles, A Chinese biographical dic- 
tionary (London: Bernard Quaritch, 1898 and Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, Limited, 1898), p. 669. 
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have such importance. In my opinion, when we first arrived in Hankow, a 
time when the power of the Revolution had not yet been firmly established, 
was just the moment to take some drastic measures to assert our authority. 
And by this means we could also win over the people. But my chief's ideas 
were directly opposed to mine. 

Of course there was nothing to do but to obey orders. But at that time 
it was not a simple matter to send an important criminal from Hankow to 
Wu-ch‘ang, and if there should be some slip-up on the road, it would not be 
an easy thing to be responsible for. Consequently, we had to send all of our 
ten guards off to escort Master Kuo P‘in-po across the river, except for two 
to post guard outside the door. For their relief at the door we could only 
put up a pretense for the time being with orderlies. 


XXV 


The fact was that, before our request for instructions had arrived in 
Wu-ch‘ang, Kuo P‘in-po had already got through to the other side by psychic 
communion. His partisan had made the accusation at General Headquarters 
that the longshoremen’s union arrested people at will. This intelligence 
caused a stir in the central military organ in Wu-ch‘ang, and on the following 
day an announcement was issued by General Headquarters strictly forbid- 
ding people’s organizations to arrest people at will. As soon as they had had 
my request for instructions, they knew that the arrested man had already 
been moved to the Political Department and, what is more, that I advocated 
shooting him. This had caused Director Teng considerable embarrassment. 
He had an even stricter chief above him, and because of this he had acted 
with even greater circumspection than I had in my request for instructions 
and had simply had the criminal brought over to him. 

And so had the affair concluded. Although I felt a little unhappy about it, 
still it did not matter much, because we had not actually arrested the man 
in the first place; and though we had favored shooting him, it had been only 
an opinion and we had dutifully and respectfully requested instructions 
But the mistaken notions that Director Teng, separated from us by the 
river, had of us were something we had not dreamed of. On the evening 
the eighteenth Chiang Hsien-yiin who at that time worked in the 
secretariat of General Headquarters, wrote a letter to Chu Tai-chieh repri- 
manding us because of our management of the Kuo P‘in-po affair, for not 
comprehending policy matters, and for being too puerile in our conduct of 
affairs. At the same time he told how Teng Tse-sheng had complained to 
him that I was an emotionalist. He also said that we few Szechwanese were 
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a little pushing and monopolistic and that we ought not to precipitate a split 
in the department between a Kwangtung clique and a Szechwan clique. 

This accusation was really like a crash of thunder in a clear sky, and with 
respect to the several of us it could be said to be a blow on the top of the 
head. We—[Chu] Tai-chieh, [Li] Ho-ling, [Li] Te-mu, and I—most un- 
luckily were all Szechwanese, and all of us occupied important positions; but 
in no sense had we banded together consciously. Tai-chieh was the elder 
statesman of the Political Department. Originally chief of the General Af- 
fairs Division, later when we were about to set out he was changed to vice- 
chief of the Propaganda Division in order to assist me, because I also con- 
currently bore the duties of Secretary-General of Provisional Headquarters 
after I entered the Propaganda Division—all these titles had been temporarily 
established. Ho-ling, chief of the Organization Section, was originally an 
instructor at Whampoa Academy. He had come over to the Political Depart- 
ment only a day before setting out. Te-mu entered the Political Department 
a little after Tai-chieh. He had been continuously occupied with secretarial 
duties. The several of us had all entered the Department separately. Though 
I had been acquainted with Te-mu in Shanghai, I had not known him espe- 
cially well; and I had met Tai-chieh and Ho-ling only after arriving in 
Kwangtung. It caused Tai-chieh, Ho-ling and the others to be very disillu- 
sioned, and me to be especially exasperated, that we, who had thus been 
thrown together completely by accident, should incur the charge of partisan- 
ship from our colleagues at the very time when we were unselfishly carrying 
on our work, without even thought of our lives. Since setting out from 
Kwangtung I believed myself to have rigidly observed discipline and to have 
kept my feelings under control. I really could not be pleased in my heart 
when after carrying on unflinchingly for two months I was favored with be- 
ing criticized as an emotionalist. But what made it particularly intolerable 
was that this criticism had not been made by Tse-sheng to me directly but 
had been an indrect complaint. I made up my mind not to continue in this kind 
of revolutionary work which was neither sheep nor dog. That evening | 
wrote a letter of resignation requesting that a suitable person be appointed 
to take the responsibility. The first thing in the morning of the next day | 
despatched a man with it across the river. 

On the afternoon of the nineteenth, Tse-sheng came across the river. It 
was already night when he arrived at the Political Department. Avoiding 
him, I did not talk with him directly. He conferred with [Chu] Tai-chieh and 
the others in the director’s office for a full two hours, but I did not inquire 
into the subject of the discussion. 
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Before it was yet six o’clock on the morning of the twentieth, Tse-sheng 
sent a man to request my presence at the hotel where he was staying, also on 
Hou-ch‘eng Road, not far from the tobacco company. 

Wearing civilian clothes I entered his room. He had already put on his 
uniform and was waiting for me. We sat down at a square table. 

His face creased with anxiety and wearing an angry expression, I'se-sheng 
asked me: ‘“‘Are you angry or do you seriously not want to do the work?” 

“Tt’s both,” I answered thinking that I might as well speak plainly. “I am 
both angry and wish to resign from my position.” 

Ordinarily we were very polite toward him, because he was our chief. 
Whatever he said was a positive command and we could only obey it im- 
plicitly. This time he saw that my attitude was different from usual and for 
quite a while he brooded without speaking, as if he had swallowed a mouth- 
ful of hot soup. 

‘You want to resign just when revolutionary work is particularly urgent. 
Aren’t you being a counter-revolutionary?”’ 

“To be a revolutionary one must not necessarily be an official. One who 
has the revolutionary spirit can be a revolutionary no matter where he may 
go or what he may do.” 

‘“‘Where do you plan to go?”’ 

“T plan to go to Shanghai.” 

‘‘Can you go to a place that is at present under the control of Sun Ch‘uan- 
fang £414%35?® When you get there, what will there be for you to do? I don’t 
think you would ever get to Shanghai, for your head is no longer on your 
neck.” 

“So much the better. I really can’t stand the revolution as it is now, neither 
dead nor alive, neither sheep nor dog.” 

Tse-sheng sank into silence again. Then he spoke more gently, “What 


® Sun Ch‘uan-fang was a native of Shantung. He studied at Peiyang Military Academy in Tientsin 
and later in Japan. After an extended military career he had by 1926 risen to the position of military 
overlord of the five eastern provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fukien, Anhwei and Kiangsi. Although 
at the outset unmolested by the Nationalists, the latter after the fall of Wuhan turned their attention 
in his direction. Sun resisted their attacks without success, Shanghai being captured in March, 1927. 
In December 1926, Chang Tso-lin had proclaimed himself commander of the An-kuo Chiin yd of 
appointing Sun and Chang Tsung-ch‘ang 952 &, Shantung warlord, vice-commanders. After 
suffering several defeats at the hands of the Nationalists, Sun finally retired from the arena and went 


. to Dairen. In 1930 he participated in the brief Yen Hsi-shan—Feng Yii-hsiang revolt against the 


‘Central Government. On November 13, 1935, he was assassinated in Tientsin. Min-kuo ming-jen 


tu-chien FRB A fl [Biographical dictionary of famous people of the republic] (Nanking: 
Tz‘u-tien kuan, 1937), vol. 1, pp. 6-33 to 6-34; Who's who in China (4th ed. Shanghai: China 


Weekly review, preface dated 1931), pp. 353-354; T'ang Leang-li, op. cit., pp. 255-256; Holling- 
ton K. Tong, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 120. 
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are the things with which you are dissatisfied about the present state of the 
revolution?” 

“My greatest cause for dissatisfaction is that in all matters we do nothing 
but discuss policy. The present victory of the revolution is only a military 
one; a political one has not appeared at all. For example, though our Politi- 
cal Department has issued many, many slogans to the people, we are quite 
unable to make good on them. The military victory is half due to our obtain- 
ing the assistance of the people. But we do nothing but talk policy when it 
comes to the things that the people are really demanding, and we are too 
timid, too compromising toward the vested interests of the old order. The 
result is that the people have been tricked and we ourselves may turn into the 
successors of the old interests. The so-called ‘revolution’ is just a swindle.” 

Having spoken thus for a while in abstract terms, I proceeded to adduce a 
few actual facts as proof, and I mentioned the affair of the arrest of Kuo 
P‘in-po. I said: “I really don’t understand the ‘policy’ by which we lose the 
confidence of several ten thousands of workers and of the proletariat out of 
solicitude for one notorious labor traitor.” 

Tse-sheng said: ‘Your views are quite right. However, the truth is that 
the strength of the old society is too strong, ours too weak. The inner circles 
of our Revolutionary Army are filled with important powers of the old re- 
gime, and I myself have a great many unspeakable hardships. Anyway, let’s 
carry on, taking it easy and co-operating closely. All that relates to the 
internal affairs of the Political Department can be handled in accordance 
with your ideas. The Old Man wants to set out soon for Kiangsi. He was 
hoping that you would go along, but we all declined politely. The work in 
Wuhan couldn’t possibly get along without you, and I have already sent 
Chi Kang #8), head of the Party Affairs Division, to Kiangsi. Somehow or 
other you must keep your emotions under control for a while and make an 
effort to carry on. When I said that you were an emotionalist, it was not 
with any thought of blame. A revolutionary who did not have strong, ardent 
emotions could not be a revolutionary. But at present our policy, both inter- 
nal and external, must be discussed; this is inescapable. As for that talk of the 
department’s having split into cliques, that is a rumor spread by a small bad 
element. I myself never had any such idea at all, and I am confident that you 
people are definitely not that kind of rotten feudal remnant.”’ 

As he spoke thus earnestly, he seemed on the verge of tears. I could not 
help being moved by his tears, and my emotions naturally began to subside. 

Finally, he again strictly laid down a conclusion: “Anyway, you can’t 
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leave here now. I won’t even let [Chu] Tai-chieh, [Li] Ho-ling or [Li] Te- 
mu go. If you people leave, the Political Department might as well fold up.” 

He really spoke the truth. At that time all work planning went through the 
hands of Tai-chieh, all incoming and outgoing letters and telegrams passed 
through the hands of Te-mu, while Ho-ling, being good at giving speeches 
and knowing both English and French, was mainly responsible for all prop- 
aganda to, and relations with, the outside. The three of them were in truth 
the three legs of a precious tripod, while I did nothing but co-ordinate their 
work in place of Tse-sheng. If one of the three should go, the work of the 
Political Department would certainly stop. And on the other hand, if I 
should go, their morale would flag. As a matter of fact my fit had been more 
than half one of emotion. When I had listened to all Tse-sheng had to say, I 
smoothed over my anger and could only answer him that I would continue 
to carry on. 

Tse-sheng spent that entire day in Hankow. Right up until evening I ac- 
companied him on visits to many places, and then he went back across the 
river. 

But during the night I discovered on the desk in the director’s office a 
piece of writing paper with a few lines of an unfinished letter on it. It was 
something Tse-sheng had written to Sun Ping-wen #4§3c, director of 
the detachment left behind in Kwangtung. The letter contained words some- 
thing like this: ““The tribulations of the revolution are easy to endure; it 
is the anger of one’s comrades that is hard to bear. Would that I had died in 
action beneath Wu-ch‘ang’s walls! ...”’ 


(To be continued) 
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War and peace aims of the United Nations. Edited by Louise W. Hoxsorn. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1943. 730 pages. $2.50. 


War and peace aims: Extracts from statements of United Nations leaders. New 
York: United Nations Information Office, 1943. 136 pages. 25¢. 


“People sleeping in the same bed can dream different dreams,”’ is one of 
those true-to-life Chinese sayings capable of astonishing applications. With 
thirty-odd nations today aligned on the same side in the war, it is to be ex- 
pected that each of them has its own aims in war and peace which may or may 
not accord with the objectives of the others. However, if these same bed- 
fellows or war-allied nations are anxious to preserve their partnership, they 
must freely let each other know such of their dreams as concern their com- 
mon interests, and should be willing to act concertedly on the basis of what is 
common in their respective dreams. 

The first condition is fulfilled in part by the publication of two volumes 
which contain statements of United Nations leaders on the war and peace 
aims of their respective nations. The second condition has activated such 
joint declarations and conferences of the United Nations as the Atlantic 
Charter, the Declaration of the United Nations, and the more recent Mos- 
cow, Cairo and Teheran conferences. 

Both of the compilations under review are up-to-date as of December 1942. 
Two supplementary volumes recently issued bring the collection down to 
January 1, 1944. While the World Peace Foundation editor begins her col- 
lection from September 1939, the United Nations Information Office traces 
the war from its logical beginning in July 1937. Both works adopt a chron- 
ological treatment, the former by countries, the latter by topics. Indices in 
both books facilitate references to the collected material. 

Fuller quotations and more liberal coverage under some countries account 
for the larger bulk of the Boston compilation, which is also partly due to the 
physical make-up of the book. Statements by leaders of church bodies and 
political parties in the United States and Great Britain have also been in- 
cluded in the Boston publication in two appendices. 

With the help of either work, an interesting study might be made in com- 
paring the statements issuing from different countries on the same or closely 
related topics. For example, taking three or four topics of special interest to 
readers of The Far Eastern Quarterly, one is impressed by the predominant 
degree of unity or consonance in the respective statements. 


Four Freedoms: “In the future days, which we work to make secure, we look forward 
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to a world founded upon four essential human freedoms. . . . ”” Roosevelt, Jan. 6, 
1941. 

“« .. The four principal liberties . . . which I should like to call a new declara- 
tion for humanity and the nations . . . enrich and strengthen internally the fighting 
democracies.” Sikorski, June 12, 1941. 

“Specific aims were set for the United Nations when your President formulated 
the Four Freedoms which we seek to attain . . . the Netherlands people had long 
approached—and to a large extent attained—the realization of these Four Free- 
doms.”’ Queen Wilhelmina, Nov. 17, 1942. 

“The forty-five years’ record of American-Filipino relations ... stands as a 
blueprint for those who wonder what should be done for those people who have 
only the dream of freedom. This record gives substance to the words burned into 
the hearts of the world by President Roosevelt’s declaration. .. .”’ Quezon, 
Dec. 30, 1942. 


Atlantic Charter: “It is a statement of basic principles and fundamental ideas and 


policies that are universal in their practical application.” Hull, Aug. 14, 1941. 
“(The Atlantic Charter) does not try to explain how the broad principles pro- 
claimed by it are to be applied to each and every case . . . does not qualify in any 
way the various statements of policy . . . about the development of constitutional 
government in India, Burma or any other parts of the British Empire.”’ Churchill, 
Sept. 9, 1941. 

“Our Chinese people are convinced that the principles enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter are not vague assurances and empty diplomatic phraseology. . . . To my 
mind these principles should be applied not only to America and Europe but also 
to all peoples and races so that freedom, justice and equality may reign the world 
over.”’ Chiang Kai-shek, May 31, 1942. 

“The declaration is universal in its scope and application. It follows that the 
future of the regions of the Pacific and of Southeast Asia are to be governed by the 
broad principles of the Atlantic Charter.” Evatt, Sept. 3, 1942. 


India: “I am confident that in the struggle upon which I and my peoples have now 


entered, we can count on sympathy and support from every quarter of the Indian 
continent in the face of the common danger.” King George VI, Sept 12, 1939. 

“I sincerely hope and I confidently believe that our ally Great Britain, without 
waiting for any demands on the part of the peoples of India, will as speedily as 
possible give them real political power.” Chiang Kai-shek, Feb. 22, 1942. 

“The broad principles of the declaration made by His Majesty’s Government . . . 
must be taken as representing the settled policy of the British Crown and Parlia- 
ment. ... No one can add anything to them, and no one can take anything 
away.’ Churchill, Sept. 10, 1942. 


International Organization: “I believe they (the American people) will demand that 


the United Nations become the nucleus of a world organization of the future to 
determine the final terms of a just, an honest, and a durable peace.” Sumner 
Welles, May 30, 1942. 

“We do not want a mere league but something more definite and organic, even if 
to begin with more limited and less ambitious than the League. ‘United Nations’ 
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is, in itself, a fruitful conception, and on the basis of that conception, practical 
machinery for the functioning of an international order could be ordered.” Smuts, 
Oct. 21, 1942. 

“There will be neither peace, nor hope, nor future for any of us unless we hon- 
estly aim at political, social and economic justice for all peoples of the world, 
great and small. But... we . . . can achieve that aim only by starting at once to 
organize an international order embracing all peoples to enforce peace and justice 
among men.’’ Chiang Kai-shek, Nov. 17, 1942. 


Chinese News Service 
New York, N. Y. 


B. A. Liu 


Clinching the victory. By ELpon Grirrin. Seattle: Wilberlilla Publishers, 
1943. 348 p. $2.00. 


This volume is not a systematic treatise on post-war international rela- 
tions in the generally accepted framework of political science writings, nor 
is it a blueprint comparable with that of, say, Clarence Streit. It is rather a 
volume in which one finds a number of highly suggestive ideas embracing 
principles and methods, some more immediately realizable than others. The 
reader would do well to go through the volume, select the outstanding ideas, 
and then form his own synthesis. This method will probably give the best 
results. 

The author well recommends us to re-define peace, which he calls “the 
non-military adjustment of persistent conflict”; and he warns that the strug- 
gle will long outlast the present war and will involve for this generation a 
“lasting acceptance of denial.’ The line between peace and war will not be 
clear; probably there will be a long armistice; and it will therefore be desira- 
ble to continue the “combat terminology” into the years of peace so as to 
impress upon peoples everywhere that peace must be won, and that evils will 
demand suppression, involving as much heroism as we now see manifested 


_ in war. Perhaps we shall have to have a permanence of function of the Peace 


Conference and not have the relatively brief Paris Conference of a generation 
ago. 

Mr. Griffin foresees a new career in an international police force and rec- 
ommends an educational program for this body of men who will have many 
duties to perform beyond that of merely preventing aggression. He does not 
indicate how the police shall be formed, but does recognize the problem of 
expense. 

The supra-national government which he regards as a minimum necessity 
(he is aware of the psychological obstacles to the attainment of this logically 
necessary minimum) will be required to “cure the illnesses of national 
sovereignty.” 

He has a number of suggestions to offer concerning regional representa- 
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tion and makes interesting observations on the importance of training a 
large number of people for international civil service, for conducting polls 
as an aid to international government, and points out that intra- and inter- 
national regionalism may well overlap, as indeed Mr. Benjamin Kizer’s re- 
cent volume on the Northwest region, The United States-Canadian Northwest; 
Demonstration area for international post-war planning and development, has 
admirably illustrated. He has wise words to say on providing the emotional 
equivalent of isolationism, pleads for a re-examination of our American 
tendency to self-praise, and urges that our attitudes toward American-Japa- 
nese citizens as well as to defeated Japan will provide a test of our national 
wisdom in looking to the future. 

I think that chapters nine and ten might well have been condensed; and as 
emphasized above, the volume departs from the customary method of politi- 
cal treatment, but if the reader can accustom himself to this change of ap- 
proach, he will find the volume suggestive and stimulating. 

University of Washington LinpeN A. MANDER 


U. S. foreign policy: Shield of the Republic. By Watter Lippmann. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1943. xvii, 177 p. $1.50. 


Collective security: The why and how. By Josepn H. Bar. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1943. x, 63 p. 50¢. 


Mr. Lippmann first summarizes the history of American foreign relations 
from the close of the Revolution to our entrance into the present war. From 
this study he draws the embarrassing conclusions that the United States 
has not had a foreign policy since 1898 and that our failure to form one casts 
doubt on our capacity for self-government. He is therefore appealing for a 
strong and clearcut policy in the future. By his definition a foreign policy 
consists in bringing our foreign commitments which may have to be met 
by war into balance with the power necessary to meet them. He feels that 
we lost the habit of doing this from 1823 to 1898 because of our unadmitted 
reliance on the British navy for the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Since 1898 we have failed to recognize the need of balancing obligations and 
powers. We have vastly expanded our obligations but have not been realistic 
in preparing to meet them. Our national leaders may have understood the 
situation but they have not made it clear to the people. We have advocated 
peace and disarmament without fully realizing the consequences these stands 
involve. We have shunned alliances from a misreading of history and have 
found ourselves unable to tell friend from foe. We have pursued “collective 
security,” which Mr. Lippmann regards as a mirage unless it is based on alli- 
ances. In consequence we are in a bankrupt state—one calling for strong 
and immediate remedies. 
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The first half of the book is thus a cogent presentment of past errors. If 
one accepts Mr. Lippmann’s definition of foreign policy ours has not been 
effective. Perhaps foreign policy includes more than he has indicated but in 
any case we must admit our lack of military preparedness and our unwilling- 
ness to take necessary steps in cooperation. 

The latter half of the book turns to the future. Our defensive area is 
defined as the land mass of the Americas. Its defense rests on relations with 
the neighboring great powers, Britain, Russia and Japan. Our relations with 
other great powers depend on these. In the present world system the great 
powers, according to Mr. Lippmann, must of necessity all be at peace or all 
at war. States to be successful in policy must be members of an adequate 
combination—not a mere balance of power like that in Europe before 1914, 
but one strong enough to make war on the part of any other combination of 
powers an impossibility. This can be done only by dependable alliances. In 
the post-war world Mr. Lippmann feels the necessary alliance will be one of 
Britain, Russia and the United States. Germany and Japan will be left weak. 
China will not yet be a great military power. If the victorious powers do not 
stand together some of them may form alliances with the vanquished as hap- 
pened after 1919. He therefore makes a strong plea for alliances with Britain 
and Russia which he thinks may serve as an adequate basis for world peace. 

Granted Mr. Lippmann’s premises the argument is a telling one. Such alli- 
ances may well be essential for future security. There are, however, several 
questions which arise. The book seems weak, as the author himself suggests, 
in the handling of Eastern Asia. China, Mr. Lippmann perhaps underesti- 
mates as a present military power though not as a potential one. If there is to 
be an alliance of the victorious great powers should China not be included 
now? Japan may be reduced to a third rate power but we cannot be certain 
of that. The inclusion of China in the alliances at the start might prove an 
advance solution to some of the postwar instability in Eastern Asia which 
Mr. Lippmann fears. 

The book attempts to show that an alliance of the three great powers will 
be strong enough to maintain world order. Is there any real assurance that a 
military alignment of these countries will not prove to be merely a return to 
balance of power? For today the present combination can dominate but this 
may not prove true over a long period. Counter alliances may yet arise bring- 
ing a return to pre-1914 diplomacy. 

The third question is one within the United States. There is undoubtedly 
more interest in world affairs and less isolationism in this country now than 
for a long time. Nevertheless public opinion in the United States is an 
exceedingly complex thing, as Mr. Lippmann has demonstrated in his earlier 
writings. It is quite possible that the public would be more willing to see the 
country in a comprehensive plan of the collective security type than to sup- 
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port a system based on military alliances with two other powers. Under our 
form of government this must be considered in any realistic view of the 
matter even by those who place greater faith in the system of alliances. These 
questions may not invalidate Mr. Lippmann’s views but they are worth care- 
ful thought. 

Senator Ball in his brief work on Collective security gives a statement of war 
issues and aims and the need for planning for them before peace is made. He 
dismisses militarism, isolation and alliances as impractical or unwise ways of 
attaining world peace. Instead he appeals for international organization as 
the way fairest to the small nations and one wholly in the democratic tradi- 
tion. His proposed international organization would have as its functions 
settling disputes between nations and checking military aggression, the latter 
by an international police force when necessary. Certainly these are desir- 
able goals but Senator Ball appears unduly optimistic as to the ease of creat- 
ing the organization and assuring its operation. He tends to oversimplify the 
problem of securing the adherence of the United States. He closes with a 
plea for immediate action by the United States. In the very general terms 
which he suggests we have already taken partial action, since the book was 
written, in the Declaration of Moscow. 

Milwaukee-Downer College Mary SuMNER BENsoN 


American diplomacy in the Far East, 1941. Official press releases of the U. S. 
Department of State on the Sino-Japanese situation during the year 1941. Com- 
piled with a foreword by K. C. Li. New York City, 1942. 503 p. $3.00. 


This volume is the fourth in a series of annual compilations, begun in 
1938, of State Department press releases touching upon American foreign 
policy in the Far East. The title is somewhat misleading, since the contents 
cover all phases of American diplomatic activity. In point of fact a majority 
of the material deals with German-American relations, while the documents 
of the Japanese crisis are infrequent and of a secondary character until the 
very eve of Pearl Harbor. Through no fault of the compiler much of the 
material has a relatively superficial quality, since many of the Department’s 
press releases tell but little of the actual undercurrents of high policy. 
Diplomatic letters of credit, congratulatory messages on the occasion of an 
emperor’s birthday, or visa rules are of comparatively little value. Unfortu- 
nately many releases are of this kind. 

Publication under one cover of the materials on American relations with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan brings out in striking relief the extraordinary di- 
vergence in character between the Italo-German-American crisis and that in 
the Far East. The break with Germany and Italy developed openly—even 
blatantly. Long before December 1941, administration leaders were en- 
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gaged in open attacks upon Nazi and Fascist leaders, ideology, and objectives 
in which all the restraints customarily observed in official language referring 
to technically friendly states was abandoned. Even the “‘split personality’’ of 
a foreign policy avowedly seeking the incompatible objectives of peace and 
firm resistance to Axis aggression could not long disguise the fact that the 
United States was steadily moving toward war with Germany and Italy. 

Even the notion of “defense” as an objective distinct from open warfare 
against Germany disappeared in Roosevelt’s speech of May 27, 1941, when 
the President pointed out that “‘anyone with an atlas and a reasonable know!- 
edge of the sudden striking-force of modern war, knows that it is stupid to 
wait until a probable enemy has gained a foothold from which to attack” 
and went on to warn that, “It does not make sense . . . to say ‘I don’t be- 
lieve in the defense of all the Western Hemisphere,’ and in the next breath 
say, ‘I will not fight for that defense until the enemy has landed on our 
shores’.”” The inauguration of naval warfare on the North Atlantic sea-lanes 
in August, and the demand for the arming of merchant ships in October were 
but logical steps in a sequence of administration policy first outlined two 
years earlier when the administration had demanded modification of the 
Neutrality Act in the fall of 1939. It made the formal exchange of declara- 
tions in December little more than a matter of strategy in timing. 

On the contrary, the Japanese crisis developed under cover and in smoth- 
ered silence. Press releases during the spring and summer of 1941 gave so lit- 
tle attention to the Japanese question that a superficial observer might well 
be tempted to ask whether the State Department itself was aware of the seri- 
ous nature of the situation. American diplomatic language toward Japan, in 
contrast with the pronouncements toward Germany, was polite and re- 
strained. Only occasionally did an incident breach the polite front of diplo- 
matic amenities, as on the occasion when the President publicly defended oil 
shipments to Japan as a method of staving off a Japanese attack on the Dutch 
East Indies. The freezing of Japanese assets, the incorporation of the Philip- 
pine Army in American armed forces, and Secretary Welles’ public state- 
ment on the Japanese occupation of Indo-China also gave some hint that the 
resources of diplomacy were nearly exhausted; yet the State Department 
preserved an official silence as to the actual progress of negotiations with 
Nomura and Kurusu until the very eve of Pearl Harbor. Not until December 
7 did Secretary Hull publish the diplomatic exchanges of the previous No- 
vember—documents which revealed that a complete diplomatic impasse had 
developed in late November, a situation that made war highly probable. It 
is at least a plausible reflection that the veil of diplomatic silence thrown 
over the Japanese crisis threw the armed forces as well as the American 
people off guard and thereby insured the success of the initial Nipponese at- 
tack. 

Wayne University AFrepb H. KEtty 
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American empire in Asia? By A.Bert Viton. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1943. x., 308 p. $3.00. 


America’s role in Asia. By Harry Paxton Howarp. New York: Howell, 
Soskin, Publishers, Inc., 1943. 463 p. $3.00. 


Two similar titles, these, with similar conclusions but very different ap- 
proaches. Viton, a writer of articles on a wide variety of international 
subjects for liberal journals, attempts optimistically and with constructive 
intent to crack some of the hardest nuts in Asia and the Pacific by proposing 
specific plans for reform and reorganization in the treatment of China, Japan, 
the Near East, India, and other colonies in Asia. In each case his proposals 
are prefaced by a liberal and anti-imperialist analysis of evils which con- 
stitute the raw material of conflict and war. 

Howard, with nearly a quarter of a century of reportorial service in the 
Far East, gives a candid survey of the anti-democratic policies followed by 
imperialist powers, including the United States. He makes few concrete 
proposals, referring to allow the tragedy of errors to speak for itself in the 
light of current events. His final chapter does make the point, however, that 
the loss of American properties and special privileges in China have now 
destroyed the cause of our anti-democratic and imperialist policies there. 
We are in a position to make free decisions which would apply the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter to China. 

Viton states his theses succinctly: the United States, in its own interests 
as well as in those of world peace and the progress of Asiatic countries, must 
play a leading réle in the development of Asia. Oriental states and colonies 
must be given self-determination and aided toward democratic governments. 

The same author depicts the United States as having not only the power, 
productivity, and prestige to lead in Asiatic reform and reconstruction, but 
also a moral right to such primacy derived from recognition by most Orien- 
tals as a shining example of democracy and of abstention from imperialism. 
Howard correctly denies that the United States enjoys such moral supe- 
riority, pointing out that we have practiced territorial, commercial, and 
financial imperialism in the Far East, that our government and certain Amer- 
ican citizens were major contributors to the demise of the Chinese Republic 
established in 1911-12, initiated the anti-Communist intervention in Siberia, 
and backed the right wing of the Kuomintang. Howard indicts Stimson’s 
policies as calculated to assist Japanese control of Manchuria and Japanese 
defense of all special foreign interests in Shanghai. 

Yet Viton asserts that nearly every progressive movement in China was 
initiated from American institutions. He overlooks Soviet influence from 
1919, and especially from 1924, to 1927. Not the United States, as he says, 
but (for different reasons) the Soviet Union and Japan have been the leaders 
in the abolition of extraterritoriality. Were Australian representatives at 
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Paris chiefly responsible for the exclusion of a racial equality clause from 
the League Covenant? Was the United States more favorable than any other 
power to revolutionary governments in China? Granted that United States 
imperialism has been less severe, has it differed in kind or dynamics from 
others? Are American business practices in the Far East fairer than those 
employed by other firms? Do Asiatics recognize that American culture car- 
ries more benefits than any other? Have we pioneered ahead of Europeans in 
academic study and cultural appreciation of the Orient? Does Asia face the 
same basic economic problems that we solved in the nineteenth century? 
Are our war aims strictly honorable and non-imperialistic? Viton has 
answered these questions in the affirmative, but the reviewer either dis- 
agrees or, in some cases, is not sure. The author suggests that the United 
States will not have to stoop to European tactics but will have the power to 
oblige imperialist powers to follow enlightened, democratic policies. Granted 
that the United States government should follow a long-range policy in Asia, 
one is not convinced that an‘y government can do so without deviations im- 
pelled by immediate crises. If the United States should lead in ending the 
colonial system in Asia, it is difficult to see how we could compensate 
former and present imperial controllers to their satisfaction, as Viton sug- 
gests. 

Viton’s alternative to the colonial system is a reformed mandate system 
under a more effective League. Former colonials should choose their manda- 
tory, with the proviso that no mandatory shall be the former master. Viton 
supposes that most of the peoples in Africa and Asia would request the 
United States as a mandatory. As in the case of sovereign China, there would 
be a migration of tens of thousands of American engineers and technicians 
to these areas to carry out a succession of five-year plans and to set the pace 
for other mandatories. A competent League agency would supervise the 
system, receive reports from its own representatives resident in mandates, 
and have access to all correspondence between the governments of mandates 
and their more developed patrons. Mandated territories should enjoy most- 
favored-nation treatment in world markets, and all powers should have 
equality in mandates in matters of tariffs, investment opportunity, raw ma- 
terials, and markets. 

Howard’s book begins with two chapters of historical survey. The first 
describes and in places exaggerates the influences of Asiatic peoples and 
cultures in Europe, while omitting mention of the expansion of Mongoloids 
into the Americas. The second emphasizes the recency of European pre- 
dominance in Asia. Historians will find these chapters replete with in- 
accuracies. For example, it might be asked, should one speak of the Etruscan- 
Roman or the Graeco-Roman culture? Was Pope Leo I the decisive factor in 
turning the Huns back from Italy? Was Europe predominantly Asiatic in 
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the eighth century? Was Greek Orthodoxy more “purely Asiatic” than 
Syrian and Nestorian Christianity? It is not certain that the Mongols intro- 
duced the printing press into Europe. Kublai Khan did not intend to make 
Christianity the state religion. One could go on—Oda Nobunaga did not 
destroy 3,000 separate Buddhist monasteries as is suggested. Historians 
of the Far East will disagree with aspects of Howard’s interpretations of 
the First Anglo-Chinese War, the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion and its suppression, 
the Imperial Restoration in Japan, and the Russo-Japanese War. His ex- 
planation of Japanese élités of blood and sword does not sufficiently consider 
early aristocratic clans, ancient Shinto concepts of defilement, and feudal 
developments. Howard tends to over-stress foreign domination in the mold- 
ing of modern Japan and to minimize domestic forces at work. For example, 
in narrating the Imperial Restoration he ignores the revival of Pure Shinto, 
the Mito historians, the jéi-imperialist faction opposing the bakufu, and the 
financial dependence of the emperor on great mercantile families. The de- 
scription of China as a “joint colony” of the powers is more appropriate 
than the similar description of Japan, for the latter (with the exception of a 
temporary loss of coastal shipping and the conventional tariffs before 1911) 
did not alienate communications, utilities, natural resources, i.¢., substantial 
economic sovereignty. 

Howard’s chief contribution is in narrating events in the history and 
foreign relations of China since 1924. Particularly valuable is Chapter 22 
dealing with British and American financial policies in China since 1935 
which left the Nanking government only the choice between financial sub- 
jection to the United States or military domination by Japan. These de- 
velopments are related clearly with stages in Japanese moves and pronounce- 
ments. This author penetrates the camouflage which is used to justify the 
extension of the “tutelage” period in China’s democratic progression. He 
concludes that there remain for China only the hopes that the United States 
will abandon imperialism and encourage democratic growth, or failing this, 
that progress will be made toward socialism under the guidance of Moscow. 
The prospects of future Soviet relations with the Yenan and Chungking 
governments would probably have to be revised in the light of developments 
since the U.S.S.R. abandoned the International. 

Oberlin College Azan B. Cote 


Asia unbound. By SypNey GreENBIE. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company Inc., 1943. XIV, 393 p. $3.00. 


This is the work of a journalist, lecturer, and traveller who has had ex- 
cellent opportunities to study and observe at first hand the peoples of Asia. 
Mr. Greenbie lived for a number of years in Japan, was employed by the 
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government as a teacher in Kobe College of Commerce, was on the staff of 
the Japan Chronicle, a daily newspaper published by English proprietors, and 
has been a contributor to Asia magazine. The author has the journalist’s 
ease of style and facility of expression which makes his work easy to read. 
It is filled with many historical details and contemporary illustrative ma- 
terial which add greatly to the informative value of the book. The layman 
and casual reader who knows little of the peoples of Asia would find it of 
very great use. To the critical scholar, however, there are some short- 
comings, two of which would be the lack of footnotes and bibliography. 
There is no way to check upon the accuracy of the many events and con- 
versations recorded in direct quotation, although the author assures his read- 
ers that such could be produced if he thought it essential, which he did not. 

The book is divided into sixteen chapters. The first two deal with the 
history and background of the Japanese people and the development of their 
government and empire. The next four chapters take up in some detail the 
countries which the Japanese have occupied. These include the Netherlands 
Indies, Burma, Siam, Indo-China, the Federated Malay states, and China. 
Some reference is made to India and its contribution to the Allied cause. 
Nothing, however, is said of the Philippines, which is a serious lack. Cer- 
tainly the Filipino people deserved a tribute to their fighting spirit, as the 
only Oriental people, aside from the Chinese, who seem to know what the 
shooting is all about and are fighting side by side with their western allies 
against the common foe. Mr. Greenbie could have done his readers a great 
service if he had shown what it has been in the American policy which has 
succeeded in winning the Filipino people to the cause of democracy, a 
tribute which cannot be paid to the English in Burma, the French in Indo- 
China, or the Dutch in the East Indies. 

The most valuable section of the book is that dealing with the practical 
applications of the Four Freedoms in Asia. There are three chapters which 
treat “Freedom from Fear,’ three on “Freedom from Want,” two on 
“Freedom of Religion,” and two on “Freedom of Speech.” 

In a very fair and honest manner Mr. Greenbie traces the path of im- 
perialism and aggression on the part of the western powers. He then follows 
the thesis that the Japanese were the inheritors of the policy. Freedom from 
fear and want therefore means the complete liberation of the Oriental as 
conditions permit and the expulsion of the Japanese from their ill-gotten 
gains. There must then follow the creation of a system of collective security 
which will give every Oriental the right to work his fields, sell his goods, 
and create for himself a higher standard of living. 

The chapters dealing with freedom of religion are especially illuminating. 
The author explains vividly the viciousness of the cult of emperor worship 
in Japan. He shows how the military clique has used this religio-political 
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wer for both internal repression and external conquests. Freedom of 
speech, which the Asiatic has never had even under white domination, must 
be permitted. Greenbie asserts that the people of Asia, including the Japa- 
nese, must be allowed to talk and “‘we must be willing to listen.” 

With all of its good qualities the book is not without its errors in his- 
torical facts which detract from its effectiveness. Mr. Greenbie is very 
critical of the American public for not knowing more about Asia. Writing 
of the Pearl Harbor bombing he states: “we had nothing in our heads that 
could save us from tragedy.” With this in mind it certainly behooves an 
author who chooses to enlighten this ill-informed public to be as accurate as 
possible in the presentation of data. 

In the Prologue to Aggression, opposite p. xiv, the restoration of the 
Japanese emperor is placed at 1862. This is almost six years before Meiji 
became the actual ruler of Japan. The edict referred to was not published 
until January, 1868. On page 25 Mr. Greenbie gives to Nobunaga, a Japanese 
military leader of the sixteenth century, the credit for establishing the 
“beginning of the institution of the Shogun which was to last three hundred 
years.” A superficial glance at any standard history of Japan, however, will 
show that Nobunaga was never granted the title of shogun and of course 
could not possibly have begun the institution of the shogunate. It had its 
beginning, as a matter of fact, in the twelfth century during the time of 
Yoritomo Minamoto and was followed by the so-called Shadow Shoguns 
and the Ashikaga Shoguns. On page 26 the author gives a detailed conversa- 
tion between Nobunaga and a Spanish sea captain whose ship had been 
wrecked on the Japanese coast. This conversation, so dramatically given, 
could not have taken place since Nobunaga at the time was dead. He com- 
mitted harakiri in 1582 after fighting a hopeless battle with one of his traitor- 
ous lieutenants. The incident to which Mr. Greenbie refers was the San 
Felipe affair which took place in 1596 and the conversation recorded was 
with Hideyoshi, Nobunaga’s successor. On pages 27 and 28 the credit for 
ousting the Christians and closing Japan to the western world, except the 
Dutch, is given to leyasu Tokugawa, the first of the new line of shoguns. 
This, of course, is in error since Ieyasu died in 1616 and the final exclusion 
edict which closed the country was not issued until 1639 and then by lye- 
mitsu, the third Shogun (1623-1651). 

Mr. Greenbie also makes some mistakes in treating Chinese relations. 
On page 36 the impression is given to the reader that Japan took permanent 
possession of the “‘Province of South Manchuria’’ at the end of the Sino- 
Japanese war (1895). The “Province” alluded to is no doubt Liaotung 
Peninsula which was occupied by the Japanese during the conflict but they 
were compelled to return it to China because the Russians, Germans, and 
French forced them to do so. Not until ten years later did the Japanese army 
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repossess the region and then arrange a lease with China. On page 156 
Mr. Greenbie has the Taiping Rebellion beginning in 1843 and lasting for 
sixteen years which would bring it to an end in 1859. If this were correct, 
it would have the rebellion finished before the two western heroes of the 
conflict, Frederick Townsend Ward and “Chinese Gordon,” had had a 
chance to take a hand in ending it. The correct period is from 1850 to 1864. 

Despite these errors the fundamental message of the book should not be 
forgotten. The American public should avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to become better informed about the peoples of Asia who represent 
more than half of the population of the world. The success of any peace 
settlement in the Far East inevitably depends on a sympathetic and intelligent 
attitude of the people of the West. 

University of Miami Pauw E. Ecker 


A short history of the Chinese people. By L. Carrincton Goopricu. New 
York. Harper & Brothers, 1943. xv, 260 p. $2.50. 


A short history of Chinese civilization. By Tsut Cut. With a preface by 
Laurence Binyon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. xix, 388 p. 
$4.00. 


These two brief surveys of Chinese history differ greatly in their scope, 
point of view, and scholarly quality. 

The first, that by Professor Goodrich, is by a mature sinologist who has 
long held the respect and affection of his fellows in his field. It is a compact 
summary, intended for the thoughtful general reader or a student wishing an 
introduction to the subject rather that for the expert. It is a condensation 
of the results of years of ripe scholarship and conscientious and competent 
teaching. It is, moreover, written from an angle for which the author has 
long been known among his friends. It gives much less proportion of its 
space to political events than does the general run of histories. It has some- 
thing to say of them, but chiefly as a framework for other phases of culture. 
It is concerned with all aspects of civilization. Moreover, it assigns a con- 
siderable proportion of its space to contributions which came to the Chinese 
from other nations. Thereby it treats of China and the Chinese less as an 
empire apart and more as a people in contact with other peoples and as both 
giving and receiving. For instance, a number of pages deal with the intro- 
duction and expansion of Buddhism, and a larger proportionate section is 
devoted to the centuries between the Han and the Sui, the period in which 
Buddhism made its greatest gains in China. There is a sketch, related suit- 
ably to the course of Buddhism, of the rise and development of a native cult, 
Taoism. There is quite a little on literature. As is fitting because of its place 
in Chinese diet and custom, tea, its discovery, the extension of its use, and 
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its spread to other lands, claims nearly two pages. Something is said of that 
widely used vehicle, the wheelbarrow. Quite properly, particularly in a 
book written by a member of the department which once counted Thomas 
F. Carter as a member, there is note of the invention and perfection of print- 
ing. We are told of the first mention of dice and sedan chairs and of what is 
known of the beginning of the use of coal. These are only random samples 
of the kind of information that is compressed into the approximately eighty 
thousand words of text. 

The captious reviewer should not ask everything of so deliberately brief 
a book. However, he finds himself wondering whether the reader who 
comes to this little volume as his introduction to China will obtain from it 
any conception of the dominant ideas and ideals of Chinese civilization. 
There is very little on the origin and development of what we in the Occident 
style Confucianism, although this school of thought has been far more 
influential in molding China than has Buddhism, or Taoism, to which so 
much space is devoted. Nor would the tyro gain much inkling of the im- 
portance of the family or of that structure of the state based upon Con- 
fucianism and reinforced by the civil service examinations and their associ- 
ated form of education which are among the greatest achievements of the 
Chinese and which give evidence of a political capacity and maturity that 
the modern Occident, knowing only the recent turmoil in China, quite 
generally ignores. Then, too, presumably by deliberate intention, Professor 
Goodrich omits the nineteenth century and has only the briefest comment on 
the Republic, the period in which the culture whose course he has been 
describing encountered its greatest threat and experienced its most thorough- 
going revolution. In other words, A short history of the Chinese people some- 
what belies its title. It has very real merits and can profitably be used to 
supplement other accounts, but for those who would advise the novice on 
what to read on China, an additional volume or two must be recommended 
as companions and for prior perusal. With them as a background, Professor 
Goodrich’s manual will prove a delight. 

One comes hopefully to the book by Tsui Chi, partly because it is com- 
mended by Laurance Binyon and partly because, having a Chinese for author 
and buttressed by an imposing bibliography of works in Chinese, it might 
reasonably be expected to summarize for the English-reading public the 
results of the best of ancient and modern Chinese scholarship. From the 
standpoint of English style the book is delightful. It shows literary taste and 
yet preserves enough of the foreign’accent to give it something of an exotic 
flavor. It is set within the traditional chronological framework and includes, 
in agreeable manner, some of the familiar myths and legends and a few of the 
stories together with a more solid body of fact. Unfortunately the book is 
marred by a singular absence of critical judgment and by almost unforgivable 
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omissions and mistakes. These are not confined to any one section but are 
scattered through much of the volume. For example, Confucius is credited 
with the compilation (p. 47) of “those volumes of history, rites, music, and 
poetry which were to rank as the greatest classics in the Chinese language,” 
a statement which unquestioningly repeats credulous tradition. Although 
recognition is given to the doubt concerning the historicity of that worthy 
and of his authorship of the Tao Te Ching, Lao-tzu is treated as the founder 
of Taoism (p. 60) and the meeting between him and Confucius is accepted as 
authentic, with no inkling of the hypothesis which holds the whole story to 
be a literary device of the Taoists for working the discomfiture of the ad- 
herents of Confucius. The famous dream of Ming Ti is recounted as the 
event which led to the establishment of the first Buddhist monastery in 
China (p. 119), in apparent ignorance of the high probability that it was a 
pious fabrication. A-lo-pen reached China in 635, not 638 (p. 210). The 
presence of Nestorians and Franciscans in the Yuan dynasty is not noted, 
although the Nestorians of the T‘ang and the Jesuits of the Ming are men- 
tioned. Ricci was not the first Jesuit (p. 212) to reach China and the date 
of his arrival was not 1580. There was no treaty port as early as the 
eighteenth century (p. 216). The treaties of Tientsin (1858) are omitted 
or vaguely hinted at as an “‘armistice,”’ and their terms are mixed with those 
of the less important conventions of 1860 (p. 254). Extraterritoriality is 
ascribed to the conventions of 1860, which are termed the Peking Pact 
(sic.). The best of Chinese scholarship would be the first to point out the 
flaws in the book, but the unwary beginner or general reader will be griev- 
ously misled if, believing that because the author is Chinese it must be 
reliable, he gives the book unquestioning credence. 
Yale University KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 


White man’s folly. By Vanya Oakes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1943. x, 415 p. $3.00. 


Battle hymn of China. By AcNes SMEDLEY. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1943. 
xvi, 578 p. $3.50. 


Both of these books by gifted women journalists cover, roughly, a decade 
before Pearl Harbor while nationalism was struggling for unity within, and 
Japanese imperialism threatening both China and the white man’s period of 
domination from without. 

From college walls Vanya Oakes came to Shanghai in 1932 armed with 
letters to old family acquaintances, from among whom Fen Lynch, one of 
T. V. Soong’s expert financial advisers, and “Old Wu” became friends and 
guides to her while she cast about for a career. After a venture or two in 
teaching and dramatic production, she started a successful career as a journal- 
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ist. Here she learned to come into sympathetic understanding of the com- 
plexity of Chinese society and the myriad angles of international intrigue 
and competition centering there. Fen Lynch introduced her to a financial 
wizard nicknamed the “‘Beetle,’’ who could straighten out almost any diffi- 
culty among the financiers. 

From her assignments, and aided by such persons, she soon acquired 
a “‘feeling”’ for situations and an ability to ferret out from slight hints stories 
which were scoops on her rivals. Her understanding of so many kinds of 
people leads her to an eventual realization that Chiang Kai-shek, in deciding 
to use every means of unifying China, even though this involved ruthless 
civil war against the Communists, did succeed as no one else could have done 
in welding China into a fairly united and determined nation by the time 
Japan commenced her undeclared war in 1937. 

This had involved a break with T. V. Soong who desired to secure unity 
by promoting the welfare of the whole nation through sound economic and 
financial measures, and who refused to produce huge sums for the war 
Chiang deemed necessary, and in which his critics saw only an ambitious 
war lord at work. Miss Oakes, too, had wondered which was right, but the 
final outcome when Japan struck, showing that a united front had been se- 
cured where even former Communists took Chiang’s orders, leads her to 
believe that he might have been right. She clearly perceives, moreover, 
Madam Chiang’s infinite value to the cause by interpreting Western ideas to 
her hard headed husband. 

After the Japanese war had settled down to its long continued stalemate, 
Miss Oakes watches and records the effects, appraising the parts each main 
group was playing in the drama—not only the loyal elements, but the Wang 
Ching-wei quislings and those who grafted on war cargoes. 

The last portion of her book, and that which is particularly revealing, 
discusses the incredible complacency and blindness of the white men, both 
government agents and merchants, who either did not understand the far 
reaching aims of the Japanese which might drive out the Westerners entirely 
from the Far East, or assumed that they would not dare to challenge Them. 
Her travels to Burma, overland into Russia, and finally through Indo-China, 
Thailand, Malay Peninsula, Burma, and the Dutch East Indies, showed how 
universally Japan was penetrating by propaganda, espionage, competition, or 
steady aggression whenever opportunity afforded. Officialdom appeased and 
western merchants kept business going as usual, while Japan prepared and 
finally struck paralyzing blows that almost completely accomplished their 
purpose. 

For the general reader this will prove a delightful introduction to an 
ee of what lay behind the white man’s predicament in the 

rient. 
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The writer of Battle hymn of China reached Manchuria overland in 1928 
soon after the rift in the Nationalist Party had ranged Chiang Kai-shek 
against the Communists. Miss Smedley’s backgrounds made her deeply 
sympathetic with the struggle of the masses; so much so, that although she 
disclaims Communistic membership, she became interested in every form 
of movement for the welfare of the downtrodden classes. 

To her Chiang Kai-shek betrayed these humble folk and sold out the 
Revolution to the monied interests to advance his own career. She carried 
in memory bitterness against the powerful and rich: poverty-stricken child- 
hood in a Colorado mining town, divorce, a jail term in New York for aiding 
Indian revolutionaries, eight years in Germany, much of the time living as 
a companion to a Brahmin revolutionary, and, finally, the thwarting of her 
desire to go to India. 

In the interplay of forces in China her sympathies are wholly for the 
masses who, once victims of the old aristocratic China, were now exploited 
by new commercial and financial masters. 

This attracts her to such Chinese as represent the desire to complete 
Sun Yat-sen’s purpose to secure the welfare of the masses. One of the prime 
values of her book is that she has met and describes so many of the more 
liberal and radical Chinese—as well as sympathetic journalists, and, in later 
years men like Evans Carlson, Claire Chennault, and “Vinegar Joe’’ Stil- 
well. 

After an enforced absence to regain her health, she was back in China and 
actually in Sian when the radicals forced the “‘kidnapping’”’ of Chiang. Kai- 
shek which apparently resulted in the united front. Soon came the undeclared 
war and the steady beating back of the Chinese from Shanghai to Nanking, 
to Hankow, and thence to Chungking. 

The pitiful lack of medical attention among the Chinese forces and the 
growing difficulty of caring for the wounded sent Miss Smedley into the 
Red Cross to help organize hospital units, to be a beggar for funds, and to 
help care for the wounded. For nearly four years she followed the Eighth 
Route Army in guerilla warfare and saw the war from the point of view of 
younger officers and common soldiers, whose hardships she shared and whose 
ideals she learned from countless talks with them in camp and headquarters. 

From these materials she has presented this, her fifth book, which so 
graphically paints the darker side of the present struggle and warns us that 
the Revolution is far from completed, and that when peace comes there is 
still a mountainous task to be performed by the Nationalist government be- 
fore the spirit of Dr. Sun Yat-sen can be happy or modern China emerge, 


prosperous and united. 
WituiaM James Haile 


College of Wooster 
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Free China’s new deal. By Husert Freyn. The Macmillan Company, 1943. 

xviii, 277 p. $2.50. 

This careful study by Mr. Hubert Freyn is a compilation of accurate 
facts and figures regarding the development of free China down to 1942. 
Its most valuable feature is the information regarding industrial and agri- 
cultural developments. The removal of Chinese industrial equipment to the 
hinterland is briefly described, and striking figures covering the increase of 
production since 1938 are listed. 

This handbook presents, in a synoptic fashion, the story, since China’s 
war began, of her almost miraculous progress in agricultural and animal 
husbandry, the development of her iron and coal mines, the discovery of new 
sources of petroleum, her expanding food production, and a brief description 
of the cooperative movement. The second half of the book covers, in detail, 
province by province, the history of the economic reconstruction of China. 

The author shares the enthusiasms of the progressive-minded modern 
educated leaders of the Kuomintang. While the recital of accomplishments 
given by Mr. Freyn is truly impressive, and elicits wholehearted admiration 
from anyone who has lived in China and realizes the obstacles that have been 
overcome in this rapid rebuilding of the material foundations of the nation, 
there are questions of great importance which are scarcely touched. 

In dealing with the land problem, the goals of private ownership are 
stressed, and the government’s policy of rural loans described. The heroic 
endeavor to reform the land tax and to prevent hoarding by requiring the 
payment of taxes in kind, and the eventual hopes of realizing Sun Yat Sen’s 
dream of turning back the land to those who cultivate it is expressed, but the 
book contains almost no mention of the agrarian policy of the Communist 
party and of the possibilities of cooperative farming, nor any indication that 
it may have been the success of new rural policies in the northwest that 
stimulated the nationalist government to take up in earnest the agrarian 
problem. 

Throughout the study there are indications of the growing power of the 
central government and of the increasing number of bureaus and plans for 
centralized control. The appendix of the volume gives the detailed manifesto 
of the three-year wartime reconstruction plans of the Kuomintang, and also 
the National General Mobilization Act, effective May 5, 1942. This latter 
declaration gives almost complete control of the economic and agricultural 
life of the country to the national government. The Ministry of Social 
Affairs plans to strengthen labor union structure “through government 
guidance.”” The Cooperative Movement apparently is increasingly taken 
over by the central government and is losing its local spontaneity and demo- 
cratic character. The central government plans to diminish the power of the 
provinces and to make the most important unit in China’s future democracy 
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the hsien or county, of which there are one thousand nine hundred. The 
Kuomintang representatives, it is reported, are already doing an efficient 
job in making sure that the already organized county governments are in line 
with the dominant party’s program. 

While it is difficult to judge China by our Western standards, certain 
questions naturally come to mind when considering this tendency towards 
centralization. Will the promise to call a constitutional convention and to 
inaugurate the democratic regime within one year after the war has closed 
be carried through? Will the one party system, under the control of a clique 
within the Kuomintang, continue? Will the military agrarians of the old 
school still exert a mighty influence? What role will the Westernized group, 
composed of intellectuals, bankers, industrialists, merchants and officials 
play? Will the Communists and other dissenting groups form an effective 
minority party? Given the trend towards efficiency, better communications, 
increased production of factory and field, will political control be decen- 
tralized and the benefits of modernization used to enhance the standard of 
living of the impoverished masses of the nation? 

This book is probably the best available summary of changes now taking 
place in the economic life of Free China. What kind of a new China, in 
terms of its political and social structure, will be reared on these foundations 
is the question we are most desirous of learning. As comprehensive plans 
for technological modernization are formulated and promulgated, will 
effective democratic control utilize these innovations in the interests of the 
“People’s Livelihood?” Such a question is not, of course, one that concerns 
only the future of China. A world problem might be phrased, ‘““Who shall 
be allowed to plan and for whose benefit?” 

Temple University J. Stewart Burcess 


My life in China: 1926-1941. By Hattetr ABenp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1943. viii, 396 p. $3.00. 


Mr. Abend has contributed a footnote to contemporary Far Eastern 
affairs that only a combination of his superb capacity to ferret out events, 
connections that would lend prestige to his efforts, and ample time to devote 
to the quest could produce. As correspondent of the New York Times, 
many sought his grace, and none could afford to ignore him. Consequently 
he shared the confidences of admirals, generals, statesmen, diplomats, and 
many lesser folk. He was in fact on occasions not simply an observer, but a 
participant in the action he describes. 

Mr. Abend arrived in Canton in 1926 as the first guns of the Kuomintang 
revolution were being fired. He remained to see the party of Chiang Kai- 
shek conquer China, suffer humiliation at the hands of the Japanese in 1931- 
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32, suppress revolutions, and finally lead a united China against the armed 
might of one of the world’s strongest powers. There is little about the com- 
mon people, but the scheming and plotting of Ja haute politique is presented 
in the unholy light of the personal and national ambition of the men that 
perpetrated it. 

Not permitted to accompany the Kuomintang forces in their campaign 
of 1926, Mr. Abend went to Peking where he observed the warlordism of 
Chang Tso-lin. At Tsinan in 1928 he saw Oriental warfare for the first 
time and glimpsed the China-Japanese conflict, but apparently he failed to 
discern its underlying motif. His frank reporting of the ineptitude and cor- 
ruption of Chinese politics on this and later occasions precipitated demands 
for his deportation, but no doubt helped to improve conditions. 

Six weeks before the Mukden incident of September 18, 1931, a Japanese 
official advised him to go north with the tip ‘““We are going to take Manchuria 
before snow flies.”” The following December General Honjo told him that 
Japan must control all of China north of the Yellow River. When the Chinese 
unexpectedly accepted the demands of the Japanese at Shanghai in January, 
1932, Admiral Shiozawa ordered an attack with the explanation, “you see 
the army had to protect our interests in Manchuria.. There is no Japanese 
army in Shanghai, so the navy will have to take over a similar job here.”’ 
(p. 187) “It is curious now to recall,” says Mr. Abend, “‘that many diehard 
foreigners welcomed those Shanghai hostilities of 1932, and held that Japan 
was doing the white man a signal service and ‘teaching China a much-needed 
lesson’.” (p. 195) 

Mr. Abend documents Japanese help to Chinese rebels, gross smuggling 
into north China by the Japanese, their nefarious traffic in narcotics, the 
employment of money to influence the press, the use of intimidation and 
even murder to achieve political ends. His record of names, dates, and places 
is convincing. 

In 1936 Mr. Abend believed the Kuomintang to be dead, but the kid- 
napping incident of December, followed by the agreement between Chiang 
Kai-shek and the “Communists” to cooperate against Japan, reversed the 
trend and resulted in the Japanese attack at Marco Polo Bridge of July 7, 
1937. A united China the Japanese would not tolerate. The spread of the 
fighting to the Yangtze valley that summer was provoked by Chiang Kai- 
shek “‘to arouse nationwide resistance.’ 

In the eyes of the Japanese, the United States became increasingly the 
chief obstacle to her success. An attack he anticipated on Pearl Harbor in 
1938 was postponed, Mr. Abend believes, because of Munich. “In August 
of 1939 Japan was again poised to strike, and would have . . . except for 
the new and surprising agreement between Hitler and Stalin.” (p. 299) 
Despite repeated warnings during 1939, 1940, and 1941, December 7 found 
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the United States unprepared. Since the author made a practice of passing his 
information on to our government officials, his annoyance at the lack of 
imagination he attributes to our State Department is understandable. Yet he 
saw a “fractional hope of preventing war’ between the United States and 
Japan until the latter recognized Wang Ching-wei in 1940. 

The attitude of the author toward the Japanese and the postwar treatment 
of Japan could stand clarification. He says defeat will not chasten them, that 
a new kind of education will have to be imposed for a generation. Still he 
affirms that there are liberal Japanese with whom a durable peace could be 
arranged. He fails, however, to indicate what the terms of that ‘durable 
peace”’ might be. 

After the war the Chinese will want and urgently need help, says Mr. 
Abend, but “‘will no longer brook the assumption of superiority of the red- 
faced men from over the seas.” (p. 363) He offers no blueprint for the future, 
but he states frankly some of the problems that he thinks are being unfor- 
tunately hushed up. The problems of Europe, he says, will be simple com- 
pared with those of Asia. He recommends a frank facing of them now. 

The volume is interestingly written. It merits wide reading both as a 
document of unusual merit and as preparation for an age when the Far East 
will no longer be the backyard of Europe. 

University of Redlands CLARENCE HENDERSHOT 


In the Chinese garden. By FLoreNce Lee Powe. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1943. 112 p. $2.75. 


The impersonal title of this thin volume gives no inkling of the author’s 
intimate portraiture of two famous gardens in the Chinese garden-city of 
Soochow. By the use of maps; through a series of seventy-seven photographs 
taken by the author in 1926 and including views of courts, pools and archi- 
tectural structures and also close-ups of significant details; and by means of 
her accompanying, though meager, text Miss Powell conducts the reader 
completely, step by step, through the gardens as though on an actual tour of 
inspection. 

The first garden is the sixteenth century Liu Yuan, or Liu Garden, a com- 
plex of courtyards, each secluded from the others and each imbued with an 
individual character of its own. The second is the Shih Tzu Lin, or “Forest 
of Lions,” first created in the fourteenth century and restored in modern 
times. In contrast to the Liu Yuan the Shih Tzu Lin is a single, large area 
with massed groups of curiously shaped rocks suggesting birds, animals, 
bamboo-shoots and trees, combined with more usual garden components. 

After a lengthy list of acknowledgments and a preface stating the pur- 
poses of the publication Miss Powell wisely opens her discussion in ““The 
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approach to the Chinese garden,” with a few views of narrow Soochow 
streets running between high compound walls. This gives the reader who is 
unfamiliar with China an idea of the closely walled-in and wonderfully se- 
cluded nature of the Chinese home and garden. 

Crossing the threshold with the author, the reader proceeds from one 
charming vista of serene and tranquil beauty to another, halting here and 
there to examine such details as grilled windows in enclosed corridors, the 
interior of the owner’s library, a dragon wall, stones of all sizes and shapes, 
set erect like statues and venerated for their unusual or suggestive configura- 
tions, or a slanting camphor tree shading a pool and casting soft shadows on 
white plaster walls and mellowed gray roof-tiles. 

An avowed purpose of the book is to show how various garden devices 
express Chinese philosophy. This portion of the text could have been con- 
siderably elaborated to good purpose, and a more detailed explanation of the 
use of Chinese gardens by their owners would not have come amiss in 
stimulating a deeper understanding of the philosophic fabric of Chinese life. 
However, the author’s careful reference notes and bibliography do guide the 
reader to more extended writings on the subject. 

A complete photographic survey of this sort, compiled by one who knows 
these two gardens well, from residence in Soochow, is a real contribution to 
the literature of Chinese gardens. It perpetuates two fine examples of an art— 
and a way of life—which has been rapidly disappearing with the acceleration 
and changing customs of the twentieth century. Moreover, war must have 
brought much ruin to Soochow, so that these two representative gardens of 
the old style may never again live except through such media as this book 
of Miss Powell’s. 

The Toledo Museum of Art Dorotuy Bair 


The old fellow. By HerryMon Maurer. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1943. 296 p. $2.75. 


The character of this volume is aptly described in a subtitle appearing 
on the jacket: ““An imaginative account of Lao-tze whose wit and serenity 
are the strength of China.’’ Mr. Maurer undertakes to put into story form 
some idea of the Taoistic strain in Chinese thought and attitude, both as it 
appeared in the ancient Chou empire and as manifested today in the midst 
of calamities, revolutions, wars, and invasions. He accepts Lin Yutang’s 
dictum that “Lao-Tze’s ‘Book of Tao’ . . . is one of the profoundest books 
in world philosophy,” “necessary to the understanding of characteristic 
Chinese behavior.” Therefore he would make this way of life more popu- 
larly known. 

Mr. Maurer uses the fiction writer’s prerogative when he expands imag- 
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inatively Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s scant story of a meeting between Lao-tze and 
Confucius to typify the contrast between the Taoistic and Confucian atti- 
tudes. He does so again with Yin Hsi, little-known “Warden of the Western 
Border” for whom Lao-tze reputedly wrote his book, when he makes him 
chief interlocutor in a long series of conversations with Lao-tze under a 
variety of circumstances that furnish occasions for introducing most of the 
sayings from the Tao Te Ching. Other dramatic characters also participate. 
Tales, legends, and anecdotes enliven the whole, making interesting frame- 
work for the often dark aphorisms. 

Not clearly motivated from the standpoint of the ancient setting of the 
book is the introduction of passages describing present-day resistance to 
Japanese invasion. While it is true that infinitely patient reliance upon the 
eternal process of nature holds for both ancient and modern Chinese at- 
titude, artistically it is awkward to insert latter-day events into a story 
portraying a Chou Dynasty situation. The device of having Lao-tze see 
them in prospective vision will not do; and introducing them as data for 
commentarial meditation by the author plainly disturbs the unity of his 
biographical tale, even when in themselves revealing and suggestive. 

Anachronisms apart, however, Mr. Maurer’s book gives authentic por- 
trayal of the Taoist’s repose in profound conformity with the ultimate way 
of the universe, and is essentially just in finding that spirit in the heart of 
common laborer and farmer as well as in the insights of the sage. Readers 
too greatly puzzled by the Tao Te Ching itself may find understanding 
aided by this story. 

An Appendix for the benfit of sinologists shows that the author had ac- 
quainted himself with learned books about the Lao-tze classic. For quotation 
he has utilized a translation by Mr. John C. H. Wu; and has himself trans- 
lated or made changes of wording here and there to better bring out meanings 
as he sees them. One wonders somewhat why no mention is made of the 
Ch‘u Ta-kao translation based on the corrected text by Ch'en Chu in the 
light of major commentaries both ancient and modern; also why no reference 
occurs to Chuang-tze, the first great Chinese literary artist to put into story, 
allegory, and anecdote the abiding meanings of Taoistic philosophy 

Oberlin College CLarENCE H. Hamitton 


Japan: A geographic view. By Guy-Haro_tp SmitH and DorotHy Goop 
with the collaboration of SHANNon McCune. New York: American 
Geographical Society, 1943. 104 p. 

On the whole there has been a paucity of recent, accurate, information on 

Japan—factual material that is essential to an understanding of the economic, 

political, and military problems of that Far Eastern country. In too many 
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instances generalizations have been false and misleading because they have 
been based on insufficient evidence, wrong impressions, or a lack of accurate 
statistical material. Japan: A geographic view was compiled from critically 
selected source materials, and it is a well-written account of Japan at the 
outbreak of World War II. Although it is essentially a book of facts, it 
briefly synthesizes the most authentic data available and is a welcome addi- 
tion to the rather short list of geographical publications on Japan as a whole 
available in English. 

The arrangement of subject matter follows a plan that is not new to 
geographers. The first chapters cover the major factors of Japan’s natural 
environment—space relationships, land forms, climate, and native vegeta- 
tion. These are followed by chapters on human use, that is, major human 
adjustments to the environment, such as agriculture, fisheries, mineral and 
power resources, the population problem, industrial Japan, and territorial 
expansion, all of which occupy a logical arrangement relative to one another 
and the work as a whole. 

Although the authors have not contributed anything new in the organiza- 
tion of subject matter, they have made a definite contribution in assembling 
hitherto widely scattered data and in bringing the facts up-to-date as far as 
possible. 

That Japan’s favorable position in the western Pacific was one of the 
major factors, in fact a deciding factor, in the successes that she realized 
during the early stages of World War II, is a point that has been brought 
home to all of us. The significance of this position is well expressed: “Japan 
is today (1943) out of reach of Allied naval and air bases—and far out of 
reach at that. The nearest bases of first rank now in Allied hands are at 
Pearl Harbor, Puget Sound, and Sydney, 3,397 miles, 4,213 miles, 4,328 
miles, respectively from Yokohama.” Sailing distances in nautical miles 
from Yokohama to several ports on the American Pacific are also given. 
Japan’s proximity to the Philippines enabled her to send vast quantities of 
equipment and large numbers of men to the Philippines and gave her a 
marked comparative advantage over the United States in the military cam- 
paign in that island area. A foothold in French Indo-China placed her within 
striking range of neighboring Thailand, then Burma and Malaya. Occupation 
of mandated islands such as the Marshalls, placed her within easy striking 
distance of Wake, the Gilberts, and other islands in Oceania. 

This position in the western Pacific favored Japan’s rapid outward ex- 
pansion, reaching outward like the tentacles of an octopus into the Aleutians, 
the East Indies, and finally threatening Australia. However, she overextended 
herself, and with the rapid increase of the air and sea power of the United 
States her tentacles are being severed, the latest of these being the Marshall 
Islands. 
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This volume makes an excellent account of the fact that although Japan 
occupies a rather strongly defended military position, her economic de- 
fenses are more pregnable. Thus, Japan is remarkably self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs and is not vulnerable to a blockade in food supplies but is extremely 
dependent on a steady flow of raw materials for her war industries. She has 
very meager home supplies of petroleum and coking coal, and the utilizable 
iron ore reserves of Japan proper would barely exceed the production of iron 
ore during a single good year in the United States. Many of the industrial 
raw materials are obtained from China (including Manchuria) and the 
East Indies. That Allied military leaders are aware of this situation is well 
expressed in Admiral Nimitz’s statement that we must strike across to the 
coast of China as soon as possible, thereby preventing the flow of raw ma- 
terials to Japanese factories. 

The concentration of most of Japan’s modern industry within a narrow 
belt also becomes apparent from the reading of this volume. This belt ex- 
tends from Tokyo and Yokohama on the east, westward along the Inland 
Sea to Nagasaki in western Kyushu. This concentrated belt of industry will 
undoubtedly receive the attention of Allied airmen when we begin to strike 
in force at the heart of the Japanese Empire. 

On the whole, the book has a good style and excellent balance of topics. 
There are thirty-five tables, a large-scale physiographic map of Japan by 
Guy-Harold Smith, a large-scale population map showing rate of growth 
1920-1935 by George Kiss, and a list of references which includes only 
works to which reference has been made in the book. 


University of Cincinnati Danie R. BercsMARK 


Report on India. By T. A. Raman. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1943. 231 p. $2.50. 


Subject India. By H. N. Brattsrorp. New York: The John Day Company, 
1943. viii, 273 p. $2.50. 


For a convenient and competent picture of current conditions in India 
Raman’s volume replaces, though it does not entirely supplant, Wint’s 
excellent survey in Schuster and Wint’s India and democracy. Raman’s great 
service is that he covers the critical four years of war since Wint wrote and 
presents a wealth of later statistical data. Raman writes with force and clarity, 
a skillfully concise style and yet succeeds in adding a surprising degree 
of shading to his succinct statements. As a journalist his purpose is to narrate 
and describe objectively events and conditions, which he does with remark- 
able balance, fairness, and critical acumen. His extensive knowledge and 
penetrating conception of his subject is obvious on every page. The volume 
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should be in every public library in the United States and thousands of 
Americans should read it. The perusal will require only a few hours. 

The very lucidity of Raman’s vision, like that of Walter Lippmann, sweeps 
the reader through the maze of conflicting factors with rather more assurance 
than either the critical scholar or the parties in interest would admit. In 
particular, the optimism of his outlook is likely to deceive anyone un- 
acquainted with the darker and more complex factors in the situation. The 
marked alleviation of conditions, except for the famine, in 1943, perhaps, 
explains this hopeful attitude. Yet, one suspects that he is a deliberate propa- 
gandizer of optimism, and Heaven knows that India needs it. India does need 
encouragement that its problems are soluble—a living faith rather than a dull 
fatalism in facing the immediate future. Implicit in Raman’s outlook is the 
fact, though he does not state it explicitly, that India has men who can do for 
India what neither the British raj nor Gandhi have done or can do. That is 
a just basis for optimism. 

Raman does not find it necessary, as has become too much the fashion, to 
undervalue what Britain has done and is doing for India, in order tomake a 
case for India’s independence, substantial, if not absolute. Again, though he 
does not say it baldly, he is aware that Britain needs India and that India 
needs Britain, but on the level of equality. His account of India’s participation 
in the war might well have been more adequate as a matter of historical 
statement, but he is interested in it not as historical fact but as motive power. 
The revolutionary eftect of the war on India’s economic status and develop- 
ment is admirably set forth. The political developments of the last four 
years are described and evaluated with an even hand, but this is the part of 
the book which will be most criticized by all concerned. For instance, in 
treating the Cripps mission he seems deliberately to have omitted or mini- 
mized elements of irritation. Mistakes were made on both sides and little is 
to be gained by their remastication. 

If one is interested in these sickening details and desires conclusive proof 
that the British government was all wrong in the Cripps affair and the 
Congress party fully justified, let him turn to Brailsford’s book. To Brails- 
ford, facts are counters to be used in argument. He is a controversialist fond 
of the fray, a crusader with complete conviction of the holiness and eternal 
righteousness of his cause. British Imperialism, especially in India, capital- 
ism, and laissez faire are abominations in the sight of the Lord and of Brails- 
ford. Independence, complete and immediate, for India is the only way of 
salvation. His book is the proof, loaded with the damning evidence against 
all offenders. 

Brailsford, however, is a man of high ideals, great ability, wide experi- 
ence, and keen observation, as every page of his book bears witness. His 
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interest is in ideas rather than in facts and scarcely a page is without an in- 
cisive, illuminating dictum. It is not his purpose to inform the readers fully 
and fairly. He is a prosecuting attorney compelling the jury to find the ac- 
cused guilty. Nonetheless, the book is well-filled with good red meat and 
some strong wine. It will repay reading by anyone who has the mental 
power to discriminate between what is so and what Brailsford wishes to 
have believed. 

In matters of information on current conditions Raman comes about a year 
later than Brailsford, and is much more adequate on recent economic matters. 
Both cover many topics in common and in such cases supplement one an- 
other. Both have interesting views on Gandhi, and they are somewhat alike, 
though oddly enough Brailsford is rather the less complimentary. Both have 
brief references to the analogous cases of China and India but neither knows 
his China. Nor does either have an intelligent reference to the Philippines, 
the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, or Burma. Brailsford does draw a striking 
parallel between the cases of Ireland in the War of 1914-18 and of India in 
this present war. Each refers to the potential attitude of the United States 
toward an Indian settlement but neither comprehends the issues involved 
in the formulation of any American policy with reference to India beyond 
some analogy between the Philippines and India. 

In short Raman is highly commended to anyone who wants to get clear, 
readable, objective information on the current situation in India. Brailsford 
will interest those who know something about India and who desire to clarify 
their understanding of the attitude of the Congress party. Raman, rather 
than Brailsford, will help the American citizen to form an intelligent view 
of India as a subject of concern to the United States as one of the United 
Nations. 

Wesleyan University Georce MattrHew DutcHEeR 

Middletown, Connecticut 


Indian crisis. By Joun S. HoyLtanp. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. vii, 190 p. $2.00. 


The “crisis” in India is a timely and engaging theme. With reference to 
it this little volume offers twenty-five chapters in capsule form at about 
eight pages a chapter, thus providing some discussion of many and various 
subjects—all seasonable, save the one on “Gautama the Buddha.”’ Some of 
the materials reflect the author’s extensive experience in India, while the 
miscellaneous total represents his analysis of the crucial problems of the 
land and people. Indeed, the author presents, altogether on his own initiative, 
of course, Britain’s “confession of failure, after two centuries of imperialism” 
and a picture of ‘“‘an ever-deepening poverty and an ever more rapacious 
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capitalism of money-lenders, land-owners and industrial magnates”’ (p. 190). 

It is altogether a severe indictment which the author makes of his coun- 
try’s rule, but any reader who may also know his India may soon suspect 
that it is a case of special pleading and perhaps a bit of propaganda (which no 
reputable publisher should have aided). ‘The author sees too much in ancient 
India which was “brilliant,” “magnificent’”’ and “‘transcendently important” 
(pp. 15, 17, 36, 56, etc.), and except for one or two references to “great 
services on India’s behalf’ which the British have performed (cf. p. 130, 
with its immediate qualification), he finds everything wrong that England 
has had a hand in! In due course the reader detects a subtler note in the in- 
dictment: the wrongs and misfortunes of the people are all based upon the 
profit-motive, the love of money (cf. p. 105), imperialism, “western civiliza- 
tion” and militarism! And the cure of all will be mass-education, constitu- 
tions, collectivization, democracy, federalism (cf. p. 189) and—pacifism? (for 
was not “the great Al!-India Buddhist Empire ruled by pacifist methods under 
the famous pacifist Emperor Asoka’”’ [!]—p. 18). 

An author has a right to his own opinions, if he can state them with con- 
viction, convincing his readers, also. But opinion in this volume rests too 
dependently upon an abuse of history and a random distortion of items cited. 
Often by sheer disregard of intervals of time and distance items are made to 
follow one another in peculiar sequence to substantiate a false deduction 
(cf. p. 70, where the “export of grain” in 1897 is linked with failure of the 
rainfall . . . the dying of cattle,” etc. as a cause of famine, making Britain’s 
blame, thereby, the greater, if anything). Mere charges and insinuations are 
frequently indulged in, e.g. someone “declared” (p. 128) that “Warren 
Hastings had received a bribe” (we all know that Hastings was impeached, 
but how many know that he was entirely exonerated?) . On a single page (129) 
six unidentified “authorities” are cited in support of the author’s point of 
view. 

But just how well does the author know his India? His mistakes are too 
numerous to mention. He does not know that some trains in India have cor- 
ridors (p. 101), that Moslems have never “‘sacrificed”’ cows (p. 162) except 
in religious festivals, that Buddha was not a theist (p. 141) and that actually 
Buddha is not ‘‘the ideal embodiment of the type of character which is most 
admired by the soul of India’ (p. 133—India was ultimately intolerant of 
Buddha and either nullified or expelled his teachings). Also, the author 
misquotes the Gita (p. 141) and the Koran (p. 117) and the figures on “the 
Amritsar shooting” (p. 80). He assumes mistakenly that the “Permanent 
Settlement of 1793’ applied to the whole of British India (pp. 30, 77), 
whereas it applied to Bengal only. He is quite hazy about the ancient “‘re- 
publics” (pp. 15-16) and very uncertain about the origin of “the great 
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majority” of the “584 Indian States” (p. 86). He puts in a false light “the 
Sarda Act of 1927” (p. 127) by disregarding the Age of Consent Act of 1891 
which Hindus resisted as an interference with their religion’ He grants no 
dependent connection between the enormous increase of population and the 
poverty due to “segmentation” of the land (pp. 126, 180). So it often is when 
an author has a thesis to maintain! The Hindus have a couplet, ““The rosary 
is beads of wood threaded on a string. It, poor thing, is not to blame, but he 
is who misuses it.” 

The author scarcely makes, after all, a case for crisis, and he virtually 
severely qualifies the cause of India’s independence (cf. pp. 90 and 122, 
where it is said that “ferocious civil war” would certainly ensue, if Britain 
should withdraw and leave the terms of freedom incomplete). But how can 
the necessarily slow process of “‘mass-education,”’ the author’s first condition 


of reform, be made to meet a “‘crisis’”! 
Yale University Joun Ciark ARCHER 


Burma: Gateway to China. By H. G. Deicnan. (War Background Studies, 
No. 17) Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1943. iv, 21 p. 


The War Background Studies of the Smithsonian Institution maintain 
high standards of excellence and practical usefulness. They make available 
to the non-specialist the gist of each topic. 

Burma: Gateway to China opens a bird’s eye view of Burma’s geography: 
topography, climate, health, natural products, and fauna. The author’s 
knowledge of plants and animals is more than casual. Racial origins and lan- 
guage are summarized clearly. Paragraphs headed ‘Social Life of the 
Burman” stress the absence of social class distinctions and sketch the main 
features of dress, houses, eating habits, village arrangement, position of 
woman, and high infant mortality. Urban Rangoon is contrasted with the 
general rural character of Burmese society. 

History receives more space. Government is handled summarily though 
without confusion. Two paragraphs discuss “Burma and Japan” and link 
Japanese propaganda and Burmese nationalism. The Burma Road—history and 
construction problems—is presented. The final pages relate the story of the 
1942 Battle of Burma and Burma’s place in “Co-Prosperity.” Bibliography 
is well-selected and brief. 

The map omits important geographical features described in the text. 
The average reader has no access to good maps of Burma and he will wish 
that the book had provided one. Paragraphs on flora and fauna, vivid to a 
biologist, do not help the reader visualize the plants and animals whose 
strange names confront him. Sociologists, economists, and anthropologists 
will want to know more details concerning social life—patterns of personal 
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relationship in village and family, religious practices, economic dependence 
of ordinary people on each other and on outsiders. Government is char- 
acterized as a “self-governing dominion” but major patterns of allocation 
of responsibility are omitted. Such omissions are inevitable in so brief a 
work. 

Nevertheless the material is skillfully condensed, and every paragraph 
will contribute to the enlightenment of popular ignorance about Burma. More 
details would doubtless scare away the readers who need the book. The 


numerous excellent photographs are truly informative. | 
Syracuse University Dove as G. Harinc 


The land of the great image. By Maurice Cotuis. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1943. ix, 266 p. $3.00. 


Mr. Collis writes out of a long experience in Burma where he held numer- 
ous appointments in the Indian Civil Service. His previous books, notably 
Siamese White, are of such a caliber that any new work of his carries with it 
its own recommendation. 

The story concerns the travels of an Augustinian friar, Sebastido Man- 
rique, who came to Goa in the early seventeenth century. In 1629 he was 
sent to relieve the vicar of Dianga in what is now eastern Bengal, but was 
then the northwestern frontier of Arakan, “the land of the great image,” 
a Buddhist state that stretched for six hundred miles down the littoral of 
what is today Burma. The 750 Portuguese residents of Dianga were pirates 
and slavers in the employ of the king of Arakan, who used them to raid the 
adjacent coasts of the Sunderbans and Bengal, which were part of the 
Mughal’s domain. In the account of his travels which Manrique wrote in 
1643 after his return to Europe he says that the average number of persons 
kidnapped annually was 3,400, of whom he was able to baptize about 2,000. 

He seems to see nothing incongruous in condoning the activities of his 
parishioners. ‘Certain that he was offering those Moslem captives a thing 
of the greatest value, it did not cross his mind that it could be suspect because 
Christians had made slaves of them.”’ Mr. Collis says that “he was a very 
plain man. ... Yet he had excellent qualities. He was brave and resolute. 
He was perfectly honest and very painstaking. His address was agreeable, 
both men and women liked him; he was loyal, kind, without malice, and 
without pride. As a diplomatist he had much acuteness.”’ 

While the slavers were on one of their raids, word reached Dianga that 
the king of Arakan had been persuaded to believe that they were actually 
treacherously engaged in an intrigue with the Mughal. Fr. Manrique with 
one of the slavers who had been detained at home by illness set out at once 
to Mrauk-U, the capital, to dissuade the king from despatching a punitive 
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expedition against Dianga. His description of what he saw on his travels and 
during his extended stay at the capital forms the bulk of the book. 

But the book is more than a narrative of the friar’s travels. To provide 
them with a setting Mr. Collis has presented a notable description of Golden 
Goa, “the most sumptuous city which Europeans have ever built in Asia.”’ 
(p. 18) There is a blood-chilling description of the Inquisition and an un- 
forgettable picture of the luxury and license of the capital of Portuguese 
Asia at its heyday. In contrast to this is Buddhist Arakan, where the cor- 
ruption was different in kind but no less in degree. 

Actually the theme of the book is not to be found either in the narrative 
or in the description, but in Mr. Collis’ thinking on the subject of empire, 
the delusive vision of world domination as it has manifested itself in East 
and West. His thoughts on this underlie the structure of his book. Thu: he 
begins with the Portuguese attempt to break the Mohammedan hold on 
trade routes to the east once the Moor had been defeated in his attempt to 
conquer and proselytize Europe. The assault on the East was made with the 
express sanction of the Pope, since it “‘was in accordance with the theory of 
the Papacy as an institution, not only uniting all Europe spiritually under the 
Holy Father, but being potentially a world state with the Pope as its Priest- 
Emperor.”’ (8) Mr. Collis contrasts the dream of a world state under the 
Pope, which motivated the Portuguese, not only with the commercial ideal 
of the British empire, but also with the less well known Oriental idea of the 
Cakravartin, or Universal Emperor. “ . . . at the back of the minds of the 
Buddhist kings of the Bay was always the dream that they might be the 
divine instruments of saving the world. But that was also what Goa stood 
for.” (161) 

His conclusion that “America is the heir of Goa” will seem to many 
American readers a non-sequitur. To Mr. Collis, who “in 1936 retired from 
public life . . . because his long years of close association with the problems 
of the native population of Burma had so enlisted his sympathies on the side 
of the Burmese that he felt himself no longer able to act in his capacity as an 
official of the British Civil Service,” it is ‘‘to this that our long argument has 
led us. The millions of Asia look to America as to a saviour and long for the 
universal state which she alone can create for them.” (265) 

Washington, D. C. Marearet LANDON 


Southeastern Asia and the Philippines. (The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 226, March 1943.) Philadelphia: 
The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1943. ix, 100 p. 
$2.00 paper, $2.50 cloth to nonmembers. 

The problems which Southeast Asia will present to the peace makers 


1 Quoted from the jacket of the book. 
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will be as complex and subtle as any which will confront them as they gather 
about whatever form of peace table may be devised to wind up the chaotic 
situations left behind by the war. Two great unknowns, the answers to 
which will probably not be apparent for some considerable time after libera- 
tion from Japan, will gravely complicate the deliberations and the succeeding 
history of the peace: in the political sphere what will be the reaction of the 
peoples to some measure of restoration of the ancien régime after the catas- 
trophes of the recent past and the following period of Japanese rule, and in 
the economic sphere what will be the fate of the great international trade in 
raw materials on which the region has come to have so great a dependence? 
It is not implausible to assume that the way in which these questions turn 
out to be answered, combined with the role which a post-war China is able 
and desirous to play, will have a larger influence on the destiny of the region 
than the formal decisions which will be taken by the statesmen. 

To the answering of these insoluble questions little space is devoted in the 
sympdsium on Southeast Asia contained in the volume of the Annals under 
review, but it does contain a valuable and useful collection of the basic facts 
of the region and in that way lays an admirable foundation for those who 
want to press on to more detailed studi¢s or more far-reaching speculations. 
The general tone of the several contributions to the volume is, on one side, 
a sober presentation of the essential factual material concerning the region 
and its component parts, and, on the other, a conservative approach to the 
grave issues of the future. 

With the exception of Joseph Handler’s proposal that Indo-China should 
have as rapid as possible a transition to complete autonomy, under an inter- 
national guidance in which France would play an important part, none of the 
authors suggest any marked deviation from the pre-war status of the areas 
they are considering or the proposals which have already been put forward 
officially by governments. In the cases of Malaya and of Burma Richard 
Winstedt and John L. Christian are apparently content to envisage the 
post-war era as a restoration of British rule with no essential change in the 
governments which were swept away by the war. For the Netherlands 
Indies Amry Vandenbosch examines briefly the proposals which have been 
put forward by the Dutch looking toward an imperial structure in which 
the Indies would play an equal part, and E. D. Hester undertakes a meticulous 
review of the economic and political relations of the United States and the 
Philippines as they stood and were foreshadowed at the time of enemy in- 
vasion. The maintenance of Thailand’s traditional independence is assumed 
by Kenneth Perry Landon who indicates a favorable attitude toward the 
country’s expansion beyond the pre-1939 boundaries, particularly in the 
direction of Laos and Cambodia. 

With few reservations Lennox A. Mills, who is the editor of this volume, 
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endorses these conclusions in a final article on “Some problems of postwar 
reconstruction,’ which also warns against the theoretical but impractical 
proposals to establish an international colonial service. It is his fear that such 
a service would not only tend to introduce a confusion of values and prac- 
tices into the already difficult sphere of colonial administration, but would 
also impede the advancement of natives into responsible positions into the 
several colonial services. There is much food for serious thought and for 
searching of souls in Dr. Mills’ comments, in which he is joined by others 
of the contributors, on the unreadiness of the peoples of Southeast Asia on 
the whole to accept and to be able to operate democratic systems of govern- 
ment. “At the present time,” he points out with all too great accuracy, 
“popular government would be merely a camouflage for minority control,” 
and Mr. Christian, whose opinion of the state of political advancement of the 
Burmese is very low, joins him in the dictum that “democracy cannot be 
manufactured to specification and transplanted overseas full-blown and made 
to fit immediately all sorts and conditions of men.” The conclusion is in- 
escapable that although men of good will must desire a speedy transition 
from golonial control to self-government, they must at the same time take 
the unpolitical and tradition-bound character of the masses of the people very 
seriously into account. 

Only a scattering of the articles making up the volume have been com- 
mented on above. In addition there are, among others, an illuminating and 
thoughtful study of the position of the Chinese in the region by Patricia G. 
Barnett, a brief survey of capital investment by Helmut G. Callis which 
indicates the breakdown by investing and receiving countries and by types 
of investment, and an examination by Arthur R. Upgreen of the region as a 
market. The expansionist policies of Japan are analyzed by Harold M. 
Vinacke in an article which stresses Japanese utilization of Europe’s periods 
of distress in order to advance step by step into the neighboring areas which 
she regarded as of particular importance to her future grandeur. 

Washington, D. C. Rupert EMERSON 


Polynesians: Explorers of the Pacific. By J. E. Weck er, Jr. (Smithsonian 
Institution War Background Studies, No. 6) Washington: Smithsonian 
Institution, 1943. iv, 77 p. 

Island peoples of the Western Pacific. Micronesia and Melanesia. By HERBERT 


W. Kariecer. (Smithsonian Institution War Background Studies, No. 16) 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1943. iv, 104 p. 


The native peoples of New Guinea. By M. W. Stirutnc. (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion War Background Studies, No. 9) Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1943. iv, 25 p. 
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Islands and peoples of the Indies. By RayMonp KENnneEpy. (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution War Background Studies, No. 14) Washington: Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1943. iv, 66 p. 


The present global conflict has carried our armed forces to many remote 
corners of the world hitherto unknown to us. These military activities have 
naturally stimulated interest in the locale of the fighting, not only among the 
men who may be sent there, but also among those at home who wish to 
supplement bulletins from the battlefronts by background reading. The 
Smithsonian Institution War Background Series is designed, as its title 
implies, to make available just such information on areas brought into promi- 
nence by the war. These studies do not pretend to be comprehensive mono- 
graphs, but are rather handbooks which describe briefly little-known areas 
and peoples. 

The four studies here reviewed cover the island regions of Oceania. The 
information given is in some instances necessarily fragmentary, for many of 
the multitudinous islands of the Pacific have never been explored or de- 
scribed. Taking the four studies in geographical sequence rather than in order 
of publication, we have Polynesia, through which our supply routes pass 
in the central and eastern Pacific; the west central Pacific, divided into the 
scattered northern islands of Micronesia and the southern Melanesian 
group, both of which are the scene of present combat; and Indonesia in the 
western Pacific, which was overrun by the Japanese early in the war and 
has yet to be recaptured. 

Dr. Weckler, perhaps because Hawaii and other parts of Polynesia are 
better known to most Americans than other parts of the Pacific, has given 
emphasis in his study to the amazing trans-Pacific migrations which brought 
the Polynesians to their present homes. In Polynesians, explorers of the Pacific, 
he considers the possible ancient homeland of these early wanderers, which 
he would place in Java or some nearby volcanic island of the Indies, and dis- 
cusses the probable course of their movement eastward, either through 
Melanesia or Micronesia. Details of early Polynesian history are still open 
to conjecture, as the author himself indicates, but his picture of the movement 
of a whole people, from somewhere in the far western Pacific across thou- 
sands of sea miles to their present homes, is essentially correct. 

Shipbuilding and navigation, so important in the lives of a seafaring people, 
are of course discussed. The mythology which has so carefully been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation all over Polynesia, has its place as 
evidence concerning the movements of these people. Finally the author 
describes the Polynesian way of life, the coming of the Europeans, and the 
adjustments that have been made by various islanders between the old ways 
and the new. Since this study deals with the Polynesian peoples as a whole, 
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and their history and customs, there is a brief appendix of ‘‘Pertinent facts 
about the main island groups” in which the author gives, for each island 
group in turn, data on location, area, topography, climate, population and 
economy. | 

Polynesia, although the most extensive of the regions of Oceania, has the 
greatest homogeneity and thus can most easily be dealt with as a unit. The 
islands of the east central Pacific have far greater diversity, whether from 
the point of view of topography of the islands, the physical type of the people, 
or their way of life. In Island peoples of the Western Pacific Micronesia and 
Melanesia are treated as separate units, bound together only by similarities 
of European exploration, colonization, and future problems. The same 
pattern of presentation is followed both for Micronesia and Melanesia. 
Dr. Krieger describes the geography of the region: distribution and formation 
of the islands, climate, vegetation, animal life, and human population. Next 
he discusses the patterns of culture found in the region, such as the type of 
food used and how it is obtained, the houses, clothing, and, more conspicuous 
in the area, personal adornment; warfare, magic and religion, and so forth. 
Finally, there is a catalog wherein is detailed information concerning the 
geography, history of European exploration and colonization, population, 
customs, and other items of interest for each island group in turn. This 
catalog is necessarily somewhat miscellaneous in nature because of the in- 
adequacy of source materials on these two regions, particularly on Micro- 
nesia. However, since such material as is available is inaccessible to most 
readers, this compilation of known facts should be most useful. 

New Guinea is considered a part of Melanesia, and as such is included in 
Dr. Krieger’s study. However, the Melanesians share New Guinea with two 
other groups of people differing in physical type, language and customs. 
Because of this diversity, and because of the fact that it is one of the world’s 
largest islands, as well as the scene of protracted fighting in the Pacific war, 
New Guinea has merited a separate study. In The native peoples of New Guinea 
Dr. Stirling discusses the woolly-haired Papuans who occupy the major part 
of New Guinea, the Negritoes, those stone-age pygmies who dwell apart 
in mountain regions, as well as the Melanesians, who inhabit the eastern 
coast of the island. In addition, he devotes some space to the topography, 
climate, rivers, and seaports, animals, and vegetable and mineral products 
of New Guinea. 

In contrast to Melanesia and Micronesia, of which comparatively little 
is known, at least parts of Indonesia have been the subject of exhaustive 
research. Whole libraries of books have been written on some of its peoples. 
Unfortunately for the average reader, however, a large part of these are in 
the Dutch language. The author of Islands and peoples of the Indies, Dr. 
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Kennedy, is happily acquainted with this vast store of Dutch literature. His 
chief problem in writing a short survey is that of embarras de richesses. 

There is great diversity among the peoples of the Indies, who range from 
the most primitive nomads through pagan headhunters, agricultural com- 
munities where the woman is head of the family, ardent followers of the 
Hindu religion and equally ardent Moslems, to the highly sophisticated 
Javanese, who have not only a long cultural history but enjoy their own 
modern newspapers and musical comedies. Since it would be impossible to 
draw a picture of each type of culture in so short a study, Dr. Kennedy, 
after an introductory section on the geography of the area, its racial stocks 
and population, and its history, which long antedates the coming of the 
Europeans, has broken the whole area into six geographical parts, each of 
which he describes briefly. He then considers the patterns of culture to be 
found throughout the whole area, tracing the distribution of various types of 
language and writing, economic and social organization, house forms, and 
so forth. In conclusion there is a section on Dutch administration and various 
other aspects of European colonization. 

All four studies are illustrated with numerous excellent photographs, and 
each concludes with a selected bibliography for the benefit of those who wish 
to read further on the area. Each has an excellent map of the part of Oceania 
under discussion, while Islands and peoples of the Indies contains in addition 
maps showing the location of tribal groups in the six geographical sub- 
divisions. Since their publication these studies have been used at several 
universities as introductory texts for area studies. They should also be 
welcome to the layman as introductions to little-known regions of the 
Pacific now of vital importance in the war. 


Washington, D. C. ELizaABETH Bacon 


An English-Chinese Romanized dictionary. By DanteL Netson. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1944. xvi, 344 pp. 


This newcomer in the field of English-Chinese dictionaries is primarily 
intended for the use of Christian missionaries in China. It gives many 
hundreds of expressions and proper names which laymen would not be likely 
to use, such as manna, Oxford movement, American Southern Baptists; 
at the same time there are hundreds of others of general importance: archive, 
initiate, Madame Sun, spirits of wine. This work has been compiled with 
care, the characters are clearly written and well reproduced photographically, 
and the book is easy to use. It should prove a handy volume, especially for 
church workers, both Protestant and Catholic. 

Like Doctor Johnson, the author has made occasional errors both of omis- 
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sion and commission. He writes (p. 210) as though the dream of the Em- 
peror Ming of the Han really did result in an embassy to India; he tells us 
(p. 12) that the Altar to Heaven was built by Ch‘ien-lung, when actually 
it was erected in 1530, and only reconstructed and enlarged in 1749; he 
puts the invention of the brush in late Chou times. His spelling, romaniza- 
tion, and hyphenization sometimes are inaccurate or inconsistent; cf. 
geneology, plentious, T‘ai Hsii instead of T‘ai-hsii, Liang Ch‘i Ch‘ao instead 
of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, ts‘ui (p. 73) for ch‘ui, ch'u (p. vili and 75) for ch'ii, 
hsin (p. 328) for hsing. One may also ask why he omitted the term kung- 
yiian for anno domini, and Lun-tun hui for London Missionary Society, 
the organization responsible for Robert Morrison; why too, with the many 
old Jewish names for Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Noah, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
etc., they were not included with the Protestant and Catholic variants; and 
why the modern history textbook equivalents for Caesar, Marcus Aurelius, 
Alexander, and the like, were not given with the rest. The book’s usefulness 
would thus have been enhanced and its bulk not perceptibly enlarged. 
Columbia University L. Carrincton GoopricH 
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BOOK NOTES 





In Lend-lease: Weapon for victory (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944) Epwarp R. Srertinius, Jr., tells the story of lend-lease under his 
administration up to the middle of 1943. Five chapters of the book deal 
especially with the Far East. “Trucks and planes for China’’ tells of American 
help in the construction and maintenance of the Burma Road and American 
plans to send in supplies to China in 1941. The chapter on “‘Pearl Harbor and 
the United Nations” and three chapters on “Lend-lease on the road to 
Tokyo” recount the disastrous effect of the loss of Burma on the effort to 
get lend-lease materials to China, the effort to find and to use alternate 
routes, including the airplane run over the Himalayas, and the building up 
of a stock-pile of supplies in India, ready to be shipped to China as soon as 
adequate routes can be reconquered or developed. The narrative is straight- 
forward and factual, and enters into no controversy about the allotment of 
greater quantities of lend-lease supplies to one country as against another. 


The second volume of The United Nations Series has appeared. It is The 
Netherlands, edited by BartHoLOMEW LANDHEER (Berkeley: The University 
of California Press, 1943). It is designed to give a general account of the 
history and culture of the Netherlands, from the beginnings to the second 
World War and after. Each chapter is written by a specialist. Readers of the 
Far Eastern Quarterly will be interested in the six excellent chapters which 
deal with the Dutch East Indies. They are: ‘Races and peoples of the 
Indies,” by Raymond Kennedy; “History of the East Indies,’ by Bernard 
H. M. Vlekke; “The Dutch in the Far East,” by Amry J. Vandenbosch; 
‘Indonesian Culture,’ by Raden Moehanmad Moesa Soerinanatadjoemena; 
“The economic significance of the Netherlands Indies,” by Jan O. M. 
Broek; and “Industrialization of the Netherlands Indies,” by Peter H. W. 
Sitsen. 


The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has recently 
issued two attractive and serviceable pamphlets on India. Speaking of India 
by Miriam S. Fartey (New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1943, 63 p. 25¢) contains 150 questions and answers on India, 
covering everything from the religions of India to the Cripps mission. It is 
detached in tone, and carefully states both British and Indian views on con- 
troversial issues. Twentieth century India by Kate Mitchell and Kumar 
Goshal (St. Louis: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations and 
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Webster Publishing Company, 1944, 94 p. 40¢) is the sixth in a series of 
pamphlets, the others of which deal with China, Japan, the U.S.S.R., the 
South Seas, and Australia and New Zealand. It is meant for use in high 
school and includes appropriate problems for discussion. 


Introduction to India by F. R. Moraes and Rosert Stimson (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1943, 176 p. $2.00) is ‘‘an attempt to give the 
British and American troops now in India a quick and balanced survey of the 
country.” There are eleven short chapters on such topics as “Life in the 
villages,” “Swaraj and Swadeshi,” and “Birds, beasts and plants.”” The last 
70 pages of the book are in small print and are headed “Classified Informa- 
tion.” They constitute a sort of encyclopedia in small, with brief treat- 
ments of 164 topics, from ‘“‘Aboriginals” to “Zoroastrianism.” 


Problem XI in the series issued by the Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems is Post-War Treatment of Japan (Boston: Uni- 
versities Committee on Post-War International Problems, January, 1944, 
31 p.). This pamphlet, which is meant to provide a basis for discussion and 
gives bibliographical suggestions, poses the principal questions which must 
be faced in considering what to do about Japan after the war, and states the 
various answers dispassionately. It is the work of Leland M. Goodrich. 


My Revolutionary Years (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943, vi, 
237 p. $2.75) is the autobiography of MapaMe Wet Taomine, wife of the 
Chinese ambassador to the United States. It gives a vivid account of the 
career of a very versatile and competent woman, the first Chinese of her sex 
to practice law. Here is a demonstration for the general reading public that 
Madame Chiang K‘ai-shek is not the only Chinese woman of today who 
has intelligence, enterprise, and poise. 


The humanities look ahead. (Stanford University Press, 1943, ix, 149 p., 
$1.00 paper, $1.50 cloth) contains the report of the First Annual Conference 
held by the Stanford School of Humanities. Two of the articles which it 
includes are of particular interest to students of Asiatic culture. In “The 
Japanese mind and the western world,” Frederic Spiegelberg analyzes 
Japan’s secret psychological weapon, Bushido, which he deals with under 
three subheadings, the inferiority complex, the lack of individuality, and 
the highly detached attitude toward life. Ch‘en Shou-yi’s paper on “East 
Asia and the humanities in America’’ points out the blinders which human- 
ists have worn by thinking of the humanities only in terms of the European 
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tradition and argues against the narrow compartmentalism of Sinology and 
Japanology. 









Far on the ringing plains, 75,000 miles with a photo reporter. By GrorcE 
Ropcer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 295 p. $3.00. This 
volume tells the war time adventures of a photographer from Liberia across 
Africa and Asia to Burma. The author arrived in Burma in January 1942, 
went through the Burma campaign, and was one of the first two men to drive 
a jeep over the Ledo road. He makes no pretensions to understand or criticize 
strategy and simply recounts his own personal experiences. His narrative is 
another proof of the fact that in this war a correspondent’s lot may be an 
exciting and hazardous one. 















The Soviet Union today: An outline study syllabus and bibliography prepared 
by the staff of the American Russian Institute (New York: The American 
Russian Institute, 1943, 111 p.) provides a useful syllabus for the study of 
the U.S.S.R. It contains essential factual material, bibliography and ques- 
tions for discussion. 








Spurred by the Cairo pledge of independence for Korea in due course, and 
the need of informing Americans about Korea, The American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations has issued a pamphlet entitled Korea for the 
Koreans. Some facts worth knowing and a reading list (New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943, 30 p. 15¢.). 









The Columbia University Press has just issued an offset lithographic 
reproduction of A pocket dictionary (Chinese-English) and Pekinese syllabary 

| by Cuauncey Goopricu (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943, 

237, 70 pages, $2.50). This very useful small dictionary, first published in 

t 1891 and last reprinted in 1933, has not been available in the United States 

| 

: 







| since 1941. 








The East and West Association has issued three portfolios of photographs, 
The life of a family in China, The life of a family in India and The life of a 
family in Russia (New York: The East and West Association, 1944, 50¢ 
each). The pictures are suitable for use in classroom or study groups or for 
mounting for exhibits. 











No. 103 of “Numismatic Notes and Monographs” is An inscribed Chinese 
ingot of the XII century A.D. (New York: The American Numismatic 
Society, 1944, 9 p.) It contains a special analysis of a 50 tael Sung dynasty 
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ingot, illustrated on Plate VIII (No. 8) of Phares Q. Sigler’s Sycee silver, 
published last year by The American Numismatic Society. 
MenrisetH E. CAMERON 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


CorRECTION: 

A book review appearing in the November, 1943 issue of the Quarterly 
written by Winslow L. Christian gave his address as Stanford University. 
It should be University of Maryland. 
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Books 


Conover, HELEN F. Pacific islands, selected list 
of references. Washington: Library of Cong- 
ress, 1943. 181p. 

DanteL, HawtTHorne. Islands of the Pacific. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1944. $2.50. 
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vi, 279p. $2.50. 
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lems of the future in the Far East. 
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expansion of Christianity. Vol. VI: The great 
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York: Harper and brothers, 1944. 502p. $4.00. 

Luxe, Sir Harry. The British Pacific islands. 
London: Clarendon press, 1943. 32p. 

Maryknoll mission letters, volume II. New York: 
Field afar press, 1944. 54p. 50¢. Accounts of 
missionary activities in South America and 
the Orient. 


Articles 


Botes, Biair. ““The future of international air- 
ways: has the United States a policy?” 
Harper’s (Jan. 1944), 97-106. 

Burke, Tuomas. “International air transporta- 
tion.”’ Tennessee law review, Dec. 1943. 

Horrman, Ross. “U. S. foreign policy.” Re- 
view of politics, Oct. 1943. 
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Kurinara, Kennetu K, “American economic 
policy and Eastern Asia.”” FES, 13 (Mar. 8, 
1944), 44. A review of several books. 

Penton, Brian. “Those ties of empire: will 
Australia break away to build herself into the 
economy of Asia?” Asia, 44 (Jan. 1944), 5- 
10. Illus. 

Potyzowes, A. Th. “‘Australia: our ally in the 
Pacific.” World affairs interpreter, Summer, 
1943. 

Prince, A. E. “The Far East.”” Queen’s quarterly, 
Summer, 1943. 

Traxcer, Artuur E. “International air trans- 
port policy of the United States.” Interna- 
tional conciliation, Dec. 1943. 
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THE WAR AND POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 


Books 


ButTTeErRFIELD, Rocer. A/ Schmid, marine. New 
York: Norton, 1944. 142p. $2.00. Story of 
an American Marine hero of Guadalcanal. 
Reviewed in NYTBR (Feb. 27, 1944), 10. 

Coate, G. B. Victory at Midway. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. 178p. $3.00. Re- 
viewed in NYTBR (Feb. 20, 1944), 7. 

Cuow, S. R. Winning the peace in the Pacific. A 
Chinese view of Far Eastern postwar plans and 
requirements for a stable security system in the 
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